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Ten Axioms of Language Learning 


A. S. PATTERSON 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


(Author’s summary.—An analysis of the ten “axioms” of language teaching and language 
learning presented by Harold E. Palmer of the Institute for Research in English Teaching in 
Tokyo, Japan, corroborates the author’s conviction that the teaching of modern foreign 
languages involves both a science and an art, and that oral practice is essential to the attain- 
ment of the reading aim.) 


OST of us are not adept in speaking or reading many languages, and 

hence could not qualify as linguists; but we are more or less expert 
in the teaching of a foreign language and we are interested in the search 
for more efficient methods; hence, we are linguisticians. 

Linguistician is a new word, coined by the Institute for Research in 
English Teaching in Tokyo, Japan. It is naturally formed: from phonetics, 
we have phonetician; from music, musician; from mathematics, mathe- 
matician; from politics, politician; why not from linguistics, linguistician? 

One of the most progressive organizations for the study of linguistics 
is the Institute for Research in English Teaching just mentioned. At its 
head is Harold E. Palmer, formerly of the University of London, one of 
the best known linguisticians of the present time and the author of The 
Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages and Principles of Language 
Study. 

The Institute, known by its initials I.R.E.T., recently promulgated ten 
“axioms” or self-evident facts about language teaching and language learn- 
ing. One should not use the word “axiom”’ without qualifying it. Language 
is not an exact science like mathematics, and none of the “axioms” pro- 
posed is as self-evident as “things which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other.” They are simply fundamental principles involved in 
language teaching, and it is believed that no good method can go counter 
to them. 

I should like to comment briefly upon these ten axioms, which, although 
formulated with a view to teaching English to the Japanese, are equally 
applicable to the American student of French, German, Spanish, or any 
other language. 

Axiom I is: A language consists essentially of units that may be con- 
veniently termed “‘linguistic symbols.” From the purely visual standpoint, 
language consists of words which are made up of letters. But what is a 
word? From the acoustic standpoint, a word is a succession of vocal sounds. 
From the standpoint of articulation, a word is a series of motor reactions— 
ie., a set of audible movements of the vocal organs. From the popular 
standpoint—and here I quote Webster—a word is a vocal sound or a com- 
bination of such sounds used as a symbol to signify an idea or thought. But 
from the psychological standpoint, which we must not lose sight of in our 
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teaching, the real unit of language is not the single word, as such, but 
rather the sense-group or stress-group, often called word-group or breath- 
group—terms which are not accurately descriptive, for sometimes the 
thought-unit is a single word or even a syllable, and usually several groups 
are uttered without taking breath. These units of expression, corresponding 
to thought-units, are technically called linguistic symbols. Both spoken 
and written language should be perceived as composite linguistic symbols 
and not as separate words; otherwise, speech at the normal rate of speed 
is too fast to be understood. Foreigners seem to speak faster than they 
really do, because we grasp at the separate words instead of apprehending 
the word-groups as composite linguistic symbols. The normal speed of ut- 
terance, which is five syllables per second within the word-group, corre- 
sponds to the ticking of your watch and is about as fast as the strokes of the 
average typist. In reading, also, the linguistic groups must be apprehended 
as wholes, or the reading becomes merely a process of analytical decipher- 
ing. Moreover, in speaking, complete linguistic symbols must be uttered 
with a single motor effort, without conscious attention to the component 
words, or one’s speech will be so halting that it taxes the patience of the 
hearer. 

Axiom II is that a language may be looked upon both as a “‘code,”’ or 
organized system of knowledge, involving all the information contained in 
its grammar, phonetics, and dictionary; and as “‘speech”’, i.e., the sum of 
the activities involved in using the language. This double aspect of language 
is an important distinction. Language as a code, meaning language as a 
systematized body of knowledge, is too often the chief concern of the aver- 
age teacher. The French governess in the nursery is, of course, on the con- 
trary, solely concerned with language as speech. The New York State 
syllabus rightly emphasizes both aspects of the subject. We should remem- 
ber that we are using both words in a technical sense—language as ‘“‘code”’ 
meaning not a system of signs or words with arbitrary meanings, but 
rather the systematized knowledge of everything that can be learned about 
a language, including pronunciation, vocabulary, grammatical construc- 
tions, and idioms; while language as “‘speech” means not merely the speak- 
ing and understanding of the spoken language, but also the reading and 
writing of it, when considered as an acquired skill apart from the knowl- 
edge upon which it is based. 

This axiom means that we modern language teachers are engaged to 
teach both a science and an art; and we should keep a proper balance be- 
tween these two phases of our work. The art should be based on the science, 
unless we be content to teach our pupils a skill that is analogous to that 
of a blind musician who plays only by ear. 

A native teacher teaching a class of American pupils, with whose lan- 
guage he is not thoroughly familiar, will tend to stress language as speech 
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and neglect language as code. We Americans, on the other hand, teaching 
a language which is foreign both to us and to our pupils, are likely to over- 
emphasize the code aspect at the expense of the speech aspect. 

Presenting information, explaining complexities, and testing knowledge 
must not absorb all of our time and attention. A generous part must be 
devoted to drill. I know that the word “‘drill” recalls the buzzing torment 
of the dentist’s instrument of torture, and that drill is often a painfully 
monotonous exercise in which the teacher can truthfully say to the pupil 
“it hurts me as much as it hurts you’’; but it can be made interesting, and 
it is absolutely necessary in order to acquire the automatic stimulus-re- 
sponse that characterizes language as speech. 

When I first read this axiom, distinguishing the ‘‘code” and “‘speech”’ 
aspects of language, in the Bulletin of the Institute for Research in English 
Teaching, published by our Japanese colleagues, the idea sounded strangely 
familiar. Then I recalled and re-read the first article I ever wrote for the 
Modern Language Journal, which appeared in the January, 1917, number 
and was entitled ‘“Language Fact and Language Habit.” I was trying 
twenty years ago to bring out the important distinction expressed in Axiom 
II. The facts of language constitute language as code, whereas language 
as speech is largely a complex of habits. 

Axiom III states that, from the point of view of speech psychology, the 
learning of a language consists, in its essence, in coming to know the mean- 
ing or meanings of a sufficient number of linguistic symbols, and in so as- 
sociating each of these symbols with its meaning that the symbols and the 
thing symbolized will immediately and mutually evoke each other. 

The first step, that of merely learning the meaning of a linguistic symbol 
so that is may be recalled with some effort, is termed “identification” of 
symbols. The act of directly associating symbol and meaning in an indis- 
soluble union by the formation of brain-paths connecting the corresponding 
brain-cells, is called “fusion” of symbols. This fusion results from the repe- 
tition of stimulus-response reactions. As language teachers, we must devise 
ways and means for more class and individual repetition exercises. The 
exercise of repetition can be disguised by an ingenious teacher, just as 
bitter pills can be sugar-coated. 

When it comes to reading the foreign language the greatest shortcoming 
of the average student is not ignorance of grammar, but the fact that he 
has not identified and fused enough linguistic symbols with their meanings. 
To be sure, meanings once learned are soon forgotten; but not when 
“fusion” has really taken place. Fusion results from an overplus of repeti- 
tion, called over-learning, and, like the soldering of iron, the fusion of 
symbols is a permanent union. Or, to return to the analogy of the brain- 
paths, we may say that well-trodden paths do not soon become obliterated. 
Reading the foreign language aloud promotes this direct fusion of symbols, 
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for it inhibits the English words from emerging into consciousness and 
allows direct association of the linguistic symbol and the thing symbolized 
to operate. The use of objects, pictures, actions, and gestures in the class- 
room also promotes this fusion of symbols. 

Axioms IV, V, VI, and VII are so closely related that they may be 
combined without confusion into a single sentence. From the point of view 
of linguistic methodology, the learning of a language consists, in its essence, 
in developing a number of skills, some of which are primary and others 
secondary. The primary skills are those of hearing and articulating in imi- 
tation of what is heard; the secondary skills are those of reading, writing, 
and translating. 

There is no doubt about the primary character of oral speech. It ante- 
dates written speech in the life of the individual as well as that of the race. 
The secondary skills, moreover, function normally only through the pri- 
mary skills. Thus, real reading, as distinguished from analytical decipher- 
ing, must be accompanied by a train of aural-oral imagery. The tendency 
to move the lips when reading silently is due to this connection between 
reading and speech. It is an interesting fact that holding a pencil tightly 
between the lips will often so inhibit this process of subarticulation as to 
slow down the speed of silent reading. Hence, the attempt to teach reading 
without aural-oral practice is doomed to failure. No matter how fully per- 
suaded we may be that reading is the skill of most value to the average 
student—and I think most of us are agreed that it is—that does not lessen 
the vital importance of oral drill in the classroom. Furthermore, the mul- 
tiple-sense appeal adds to the interest of the instruction and aids in mem- 
ory-fixation. Even though our pupils are visually minded, the combined 
nervous energy of all four of the associated centers of speech is greater 
than that of any one of them. 

I like this definition of reading, which I quote from the Fukushima plan 
of teaching English: ‘‘Reading is making an immediate and accurate recog- 
nition of acoustic-articulatory images from their written or printed sym- 
bols, together with a full understanding of their meaning, as contrasted 
with coming to understand what is written or printed by dint of decipher- 
ing it with the help of the dictionary and grammar.” 

The so-called reading method will never attain this concept of reading. 
Extensive reading of the foreign language without a foundation of inten- 
sive reading and oral-aural activity makes for vagueness of understanding 
and certainly does not promote clear thinking. 

Another secondary skill, in addition to reading and writing, is the art 
of translation. To those who in their devotion to the direct method hold 
translation in low esteem, if not in positive taboo, I should like to express 
my conviction that this secondary skill is of such high value that it should 
not be neglected in any course. It is not only our most accurate test of the 
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pupil’s understanding, but it is also the skill which the average student 
will be most likely to use after leaving school. The objection that transla- 
tion obstructs spontaneity in expressing oneself in the foreign language is 
not valid if one proceeds by linguistic symbols representing thought-units 
and does not attempt to correlate single words as such. The pupil should 
be made to realize that when he is translating, he is simply telling you and 
the class in his own words, what the author has written in the foreign lan- 
guage. He should read and interpret each linguistic symbol as it occurs on 
the printed page and not proceed as if he were deciphering a message in 
code or solving a cross-word puzzle. Real translation from a foreign lan- 
guage to the mother-tongue adds to the pupils’ English vocabulary and 
promotes clarity of thought, providing, of course, that the teacher is not 
indifferent to the quality of English used in the classroom. Let us insist on 
translation that is thought-for-thought in equivalence, rather than word- 
for-word in form, whether it be from the foreign language to English or 
vice-versa. 

Again, we may conceive of language as a mould into which, as in an 
iron foundry, the molten thought is poured and allowed to set in the form 
of words. To continue this metaphor, translating from one language into 
another is recasting the same thought into another mould. Accordingly, 
each linguistic symbol must be melted into fluid thought before it can be 
poured into the new mould. 

Another secondary skill quite worthwhile is that concerned in dictation 
exercises. Dictation is the exact counterpart of reading; for reading is the 
conversion of written symbols into acoustic-articulatory images (either 
spoken or silent), whereas, in writing from dictation, sounds are converted 
into written symbols. From the practical standpoint, dictation is a test of 
spelling and grammatical agreement as well as of aural comprehension. 

Besides classifying the skills of our instruction into primary and sec- 
ondary, we may classify them into active and passive skills. Speaking and 
writing are, of course, the active skills and constitute language from the 
productive point of view; understanding spoken language and reading are, 
on the other hand, passive skills, constituting language from the receptive 
point of view; and writing from dictation involves both active and passive 
operations. 

Axiom VIII affirms that pronunciation is not something apart from or 
an accretion to a language, but is an integral part of it, and concerns both 
the sounds themselves and their distribution in that language. A good 
Pronunciation involves not only correct articulatory movements with nor- 
mal speed but also proper word-grouping, stress, and intonation, or speech- 
melody. All of these features of pronunciation have been clearly analyzed 
and can be studied objectively. Even intonation can be reduced to definite 
pitch-patterns in speech that is devoid of emotion, but emotional inflection 
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is too complex for analysis. However, the imitation of a native speaker is 
as important in acquiring a good foreign accent as the study of a living 
model is for a sculptor. Fortunately, the radio and phonograph bring this 
imitation within the reach of every teacher. The use of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet is now so universally accepted as a practical aid in 
teaching pronunciation that I only mention it “en passant.” The applica- 
tion of phonetics to a foreign language is very illuminating to the pupil’s 
knowledge of English sounds. For instance, in the study of phonetics, he 
learns that language is composed of sounds rather than letters; that English 
has more than a dozen vowel sounds; and that a single vowel letter in 
English often represents a diphthong. He learns, for the first time, that 
closed syllables predominate in English, the consonants arresting the vowel 
sounds, just the contrary to what occurs in a Romance language. 

Axiom IX declares that grammar is not something apart from or an 
accretion to a language, but is an integral part of it, and is chiefly concerned 
with the building-up of sentences from their component parts in accor- 
dance with the canons of usage. An adequate knowledge of the grammar 
of the language studied is the most essential feature of language in its 
“code” aspect. Its importance in language learning has been likened to the 
scaffolding that is necessary when a building is being constructed. This is 
not an appropriate comparison, for the scaffolding is torn down after the 
building is completed. Grammar is, rather, the steel structure that sus- 
tains the language edifice. Grammar should be taught, as far as possible, 
in a functional manner, as the explanation of the way sentences are built 
according to accepted usage and not as an abstract code of rules for 
building them. Through some defect in the teaching of English in our pub- 
lic schools, our high-school pupils are kept in blissful ignorance of the gram- 
mar of their mother-tongue. So it happens that the study of the grammar of 
a foreign language gives the pupil his first insight into the fundamental 
facts of grammar, which he may apply in his use of English. 

The last axiom of this series, number X, is the obvious truth that the 
more or less thorough acquisition of a more or less small vocabulary is the 
best equipment for acquiring a larger vocabulary. The vocabulary grows 
by accretion. New words are most readily associated with other words to 
which they are logically related. As soon as a small, carefully chosen vocab- 
ulary is thoroughly mastered, the language studied may become the me- 
dium of instruction, and this will greatly stimulate vocabulary growth. 

So far I have dealt with the theory of modern language teaching. 
What about the practical outlook that confronts us? 

If we lift our ostrich-like heads from the sand, we must become aware 
that the trend in education is away from language teaching. Latin is be- 
coming less and less popular, and modern foreign languages also are in 
danger of losing prestige. We should present a solid front against any tend- 
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ency to discredit our standing in the high-school curriculum. The best 
educative values we have to offer are those possessed in common by all 
four of the modern foreign languages taught in the Regents system, and to 
a large extent by Latin also. 

Pupils who are not language-minded and fail in one language should 
not be encouraged to attempt another language in the hope that it will be 
easier. Success or failure in one modern foreign language is the best prog- 
nosis we have for success or failure in another. Let us stop shifting pupils 
from Latin to German, from German to French, and from French to Span- 
ish, in the order of their supposed difficulty. 

Modern foreign languages must stand or fall in the high-school cur- 
riculum according to the appraisal of their educative value. They must 
show either practical or cultural advantages, or both. The practical or 
vocational values are very uncertain and depend upon the pupil’s future 
vocational life, which is usually uncharted at the high-school age. As for 
culture, no one knows just what it is. It is a by-product resulting from many 
intellectual contacts and not a fruit growing on any particular tree. 

Knowledge, skill, and attitude are the recognized criteria for judging 
educational values; and the study of modern foreign languages ranks high 
in all three. The knowledge of what language really is cannot be sensed by 
one who has studied no foreign language. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that we never really understand the structure and sounds of our own 
language until we study a foreign one. The characteristic features of the 
English language stand out more clearly when one has the knowledge of a 
foreign language as a background for comparison. 

The effect of the study of a modern foreign language on the pupils’ 
attitude toward the nation whose language they are studying and the re- 
sulting influence for international peace constitute a real but often greatly 
exaggerated argument in favor of modern foreign language teaching. We 
are not officially accredited ambassadors of culture with a mandate to 
spread propaganda in favor of any foreign government. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that a pupil’s world-outlook is broader, and that he is more 
inclined to adopt a viewpoint that is not narrowly nationalistic, after study- 
ing the language and a bit of the literature of another nation. 

The permanent popularity of any subject depends vitally upon the 
quality of the teaching of that subject. In New York State we are fortunate 
in being the only group of teachers required to measure up to an official 
standard through the oral credit examinations. This fact has its potential 
danger—the temptation to rest on one’s oars after successfully passing the 
examination. There must be constant progress in the knowledge of the 
language we are teaching or there will be constant retrogression. If we do 
not know more tomorrow than we do today, we will soon know less than 
we did yesterday. 
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Our active command of the language we teach is so over-shadowed by 
the environment of our native language that it is like a growing plant 
placed in a room where but little sunshine enters. We should accordingly 
take advantage of every opportunity to hear and speak the language we 
teach, through travel, personal contacts, lectures, and the radio. 

While we teach a subject which in itself should inspire our best efforts, 
we should constantly bear in mind that we are teaching pupils, not merely 
subjects of the curriculum. Our pupils are either better or worse as a result 
of our daily mental contacts with them. Just as slipshod thinking and slov- 
enly expression are infectious, so orderly thinking and clarity of expression 
are contagious, although, at times, it would seem that good qualities are 
far less catching than bad qualities. 

We are engaged to teach ideas, but let us be inspired to teach ideals as 
well as ideas—ideals of orderly thinking and clearness of expression; and 
let us cultivate in our pupils a realistic awareness of the country and people 
whose language we are teaching and a sympathetic understanding of their 
point of view. 
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A Survey of German Literature during 1936 


EpwIN H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HIS recorder’s third consecutive annual report on the development of 

German literature must open with a reiteration of the statement that 
the account herewith presented is not intended to be exhaustive. Although 
the thirty thousand books published in Germany each year, compared with 
less than half that number in the United States, do not by any means 
belong exclusively in the class of literature in the narrower sense, yet well 
over a thousand do. Manifestly it would be impossible for any one re- 
viewer to read or evaluate them all, even if he devoted all his time to the 
task. What is offered here is only a cursory sketch of some of these, se- 
lected, we hope, with a more or less critical eye from an eclectic list. 

The general impression which the reviewer has gained from the list is 
one of rich multifariousness, fresh vitality and optimism. German writers 
now, more than ever before, are revealing an interest in the achievements 
and failures pointed by German history as a means of promoting the new 
German renascence. They are strongly emphasizing, or at least implying, 
ethnic pride, ‘‘Volksverbundenheit,’”’ and honorable self-respect of German 
blood, its traditions and its future as instruments to that end. 

But let us not anticipate. We shall first devote attention to the émi- 
grés. Thomas Mann, who like his brother Heinrich has now been officially 
expatriated, is still working on his great cycle, Joseph und seine Briider. 
The first two parts, Die Geschichten Jaakobs (with over twenty-five edi- 
tions), and Der junge Joseph (about twenty editions), are doing very well. 
The third section, Joseph in Agypten, came out in 1936, published in 
Vienna. It depicts the new existence of the hero in a novel and greater world 
and revivifies the Egypt of the Pharaohs, as it does the biblical figures in 
general. The last part, Joseph der Erndhrer, will appear in the autumn of 
1937. The other émigrés and exiles, among them Feuchtwanger, Ludwig 
and Brod, Klaus Mann (his novel Mephisto, on the Berlin actor and pro- 
ducer Griindgens, has appeared), Kisch, Heinrich Mann (his Deutsches 
Lesebuch has come out), O. M. Graf (his latest is Der Abgrund, a family 
novel), Liepmann, and Heiden, are, by and large, not faring ill. Two 
Dutch publishing houses, as well as one French, one Swiss, and one Czech 
dealer, have gotten out some two hundred works of this class of writers 
during the last four years. Feuchtwanger’s Gebriider Oppenheim has sold 
twenty thousand copies, Liepmann’s Vaterland and Heiden’s Hitler even 
more. 

We turn now to the productions of writers in Germany, Austria, or 
Switzerland who publish their works chiefly in Germany itself, and we clas- 
sify these writings under the usual headings. 

Novel——Gerhart Hauptmann’s Im Wirbel der Berufung is a Hamlet 
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novel and logically follows his independent version of Shakespeare’s play 
as well as his own drama Hamlet in Wittenberg. It is a sort of combination 
of a Theatralische Sendung and a Tieckean Tischlermeister, quite autobio- 
graphical, illuminating the dawn of Hauptmann’s own individuality and 
his very estimable ideas on the stage, on acting, and on Shakespeare. The 
plot furnishes an excuse for the thought. Max Halbe’s Die Elixiere des 
Gliicks, published first in a periodical, suggests that the author may after 
ali deserve more fame as a novelist than as a dramatist. This story of a 
man between two women is told in masterly fashion. Wille und Schicksal, 
by Ernst Zahn, is a problematical tale of family life in the home of a Swiss 
village physician. H. F. Blunck, in Kémig Geiserich, depending chiefly 
upon the Late Roman writer Salvianus, attempts an interesting ‘“‘rescue” 
of the Vandal chieftain, who, it is claimed, was “‘vandalized”’ by later 
historians. Otto Flake’s Scherzo is a clever psychological study, brilliantly 
told, of a widowed writer who must father an almost grown daughter. 
Altes Herz geht auf die Reise, by Hans Fallada, is written in his typical 
satirical vein, but leaves a cheerful, optimistic, and wholesome impression. 
Frank Thiess has glorified the Russian admiral, Rojestwenski, famed 
through the Russo-Japanese War, in Tsushima, der Roman eines Seekriegs. 
Der Buntschuh-Hauptmann Joss of Norbert Jacques presents the first his- 
torical novel of this fascinating writer of tales of adventure; he has packed 
many thrills into his account of the great peasant rebellion. Hans-Caspar 
von Zobeltitz’s Herz im Schild reveals a wealth of inherited talent and a 
Fontanesque style, being a sort of cultural mirror of two decades and 
introducing a likeable old Prussian officer, who, once a servant of his ruling 
house, resolves henceforth to be a servant of his people. Eugenio von 
Savoy, heimlicher Kaiser des Reichs, by Walter von Molo, is another hero- 
novel, like Fridericus, and perhaps his best work to date. Erwin Redslob’s 
Ein Jahrhundert verklingt begins with the Weimar of Liszt and the Grand 
Duke, and the Bayreuth of Wagner, and ends with the World War. Mont 
Royal, ein Buch vom himmlischen und vom irdischen Reich, by Beumel- 
burg, is a story of the Moselle region, where Louis XIV erected the fortress 
by that name. The moral is that only a strong Germany can be an honest 
peace-partner of France. No less patriotic is Heilige Unrast, by Hans Stegu- 
weit, who would reveal the struggles of “good Germans” to achieve the 
Third Reich. Hans von Hiilsen’s Die Kaiserin und ihr Grossadmiral relates 
how Alexej Orlow, the brother of the famous general, is torn between a 
sense of duty in his relations to Catherine and his love for a daughter of 
Tsarina Elizabeth, a pretender. Hans J. Moser, an authority on music, 
has given excellent impressions of Beethoven, Schubert, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, Paganini, Liszt, Wagner, Bruckner, Brahms, and Schumann, and 
constructed splendid conversations with some of them, in Die verborgene 
Symphonie. Erwin Reinalter’s Das grosse Wandern narrates, with an excess 
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of simplification, the emigration of the Salzburg religious exiles in 1731, 
while Peter Dorfler’s Der Alpenkénig, completing his 4A pollonia trilogy, 
relates the story of an Allgiu peasant who through his wisdom and ef- 
ficient leadership became a local hero and the paternalistic “king of the 
Alps.” Josef M. Wehner’s Stadt und Festung Belgerad, dealing with the 
second Serbian campaign late in 1915, the conquest of Serbia, the winning 
of Bulgaria as an ally and the opening of the road to Turkey, is significant 
because it does not idealize war but attempts to plumb its deeper signifi- 
cance. Er und seine Kompagnie, by Erich Hoinkis, paints an altruistic, 
patriotic German officer during the last year of the war, who makes a virtue 
even of defeat and holds the admiration and respect of his men. Otto 
Rombach, who delights in rogues and queer individuals, is the author of 
Adrian der Tulpendieb (a Dutch scamp whose petty thievery brings him, 
for a while, the title of “tulip king’’), as well as of Der Ikarus von Ulm, the 
tragicomedy of a medieval pioneer of aviation who landed in the Danube. 
Carl Haensel, in Der Silberpage, has selected as his subject the numerous 
love affairs of Augustus the Strong of Saxony, leaving politics in the back- 
ground. Clara Nordstriém, the Swedish-German novelist, tells us in Lillemor 
how a Baltic-German husband and his Swedish wife play their noble parts 
for the German cause during the World War. Verdun, by the Hamburg 
writer Edgar Maass, of Novemberschlacht fame, is one of the finest of 
German war novels, thoroughly human and without false heroism or sham. 
Maria J. Kriick von Poturzyn presents another picturesque, fascinating 
canvas (Lady Hester Stanhope), of a British adventuress, the niece of Pitt, 
who became the ‘“‘queen of Arabia.”” Die Geschichte von den beiden gleichen 
Briidern is Hans Franck’s best work; it deals with the tragedy of the 
younger peasant son who cannot inherit the farm in present-day Germany. 
Friedrich A. S. Noerr’s Unserer guten Frauen Einzug, a pendant to his re- 
markable Frau Perchtas Auszug (1928), deals with the coming of Chris- 
tianity to the countries north of the Alps, not as an historical event, but 
as a mythos—how Teutonic mythology and Christian legend gradually 
fused. Siegfried von Vegesack’s Meerfeuer takes place upon a Swedish 
island, Rénné, and deals with the dreams and fates of its poor inhabitants. 

Among less well-known novelists we mention Werner Wilke (Das Buch 
Hanka: the uneven story of a brave peasant woman who defies misfortune; 
the work is marred by hostility to Christianity); Otto E. Kiesel (Verschol- 
lener Mensch: a prosperous man, seized by wanderlust, flees the city to lead 
a simple, rustic life, finally dying on the farm from which his mother came— 
a typical German motif); Theodor Polig (Dreissig Jungen und dreissig Tage 
Ferien: a minutely detailed account of thirty days in the mountains—some- 
what humdrum and tiresome); Emil Barth (Das verlorene Haus, another 
childhood novel, a type very popular in Germany, inspired by Carossa 
and Maass, which views childhood struggles in the light of attitude, train- 
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ing and gradual advance toward maturity); Karl Friedrich-Kossat (Die 
Nachbarn: the scene is a hospital room inhabited by half a dozen men about 
to die—a promising second novel); Ilse Schnieder (Die Schwestern aus 
Memel: a girl’s book set partly in the Memelland and partly in Canada); 
Felix Riemkasten (Drei Briider: somewhat similar in theme to Hans 
Franck’s above-mentioned novel, but the moral is that the most fortunate 
are not always the happiest); Ernst W. Freissler (Das Gewittejrahr: the 
wretched plight of the Germans in the Sudetic Mountains, living there 
for hundreds of years yet still oppressed); Ottfried Count Finckenstein 
(Fiinfkirchen: a good portrait of life on an East Prussian estate during the 
past twenty years, but in a bizarre, lapidary style); Gottfried Rothacker 
(Das Dorf an der Grenze: another novel on the misery of the Sudetic Ger- 
mans); Ilse Molzahn (Der schwarze Storch: like Barth’s work a reminiscent 
childhood novel, told in the first person); Hans Ullrich (Der Wachter: a 
semi-historical tale of the struggle against pirates during the Hanseatic 
era); Friedrich M. Huebner (Satan im Tulpenfeld: the story of an artist 
and his long-lost sister, a symbolic work of great merit); Robert Walter 
(Kilian Strohblumes Friihling: a humorous novel of a dry museum employé 
who finally falls in love); Oskar M. Fontana (Der Weg durch den Berg: 
the epic of the building of the St. Gotthard tunnel, and the triumph of 
energy, imagination, and science over nature); Gerhart Pohl (Die Briider 
Wagemann: a Silesian novel of the generation caught in the maelstrom of 
the war); Pohl’s first, very promising work); Heinrich Zillich (Zwischen 
Grenzen und Zeiten: the German peasants in Transylvania, especially the 
generation born in 1898); Hertha Schweinfurth-Bertels (Jn den hellen 
Ndchten: a first novel on the Baltic Germans; the writer is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Keyserling and Vegesack); Alma M. Karlin (Jsolanthis: a highly 
imaginative picture of the world ten thousand years ago, based upon in- 
tuition, not science); Margarete Schiestl-Bentlage (Der Liebe Leid und 
Lust: life among the Low Saxon peasants); Marianne Bruns (Die Dioskuren 
in Olympia: a successful imaginative story of life in Ancient Greece; two 
youths of Cyllene are the heroes); Hanns Nickol (Das neue Leben: the 
genesis of the German “‘Arbeitsdienst”’ since 1924, told in novelistic form); 
Felix W. Beielstein (Die grosse Unruhe: a Tilman Riemenschneider novel, 
but dealing incidentally with politics as well as with art); and Fritz Reck- 
Malleczewen (Sophie Dorothee, Mutter Friedrichs des Grossen: a novel 
written with historical accuracy, which gives the heroine due credit for 
her share in rearing the Prussian king; also a good picture of her mother, 
Frederick’s maternal grandmother). 

Novelle.—The output of novellen was exceptionally plentiful and fine in 
1936. Martin Luserke, the author of Hasko, wrote Die Ausfahrt gegen den 
Tod, a historical tale of the sixteenth century, eerie, yet tragic and real; 
its hero is the admiral of the Gueux, Lanzelot van Brederode, the foe of 
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the Spanish Inquisition. Moritz Jahn’s Geschichte von den Leuten an der 
Aussenfohrde is done in the style of an old Norse saga and is striking for 
its unusual barbaric plot. Die Kutscherin des Zaren by Herbert von Hoerner 
deals with a flirtation of Nicholas I of Russia while enroute to Berlin; 
it contains a bit of religious moralizing. Anton Kippenberg’s Geschichten 
aus einer alten Hansestadt are devoted to Bremen, his native town; he is 
fond of dreaming of his boyhood days. Kurt Hildebrand, an Austrian, has 
written Der Sieger Prinz Eugen und andere Novellen, the best being on the 
premiére of Mozart’s Idomeneo in Munich in 1781. An excellent psycho- 
logical-political novelle is Die Begegnung, by Eckart von Naso, picturing 
the meeting of Queen Louise of Prussia and Napoleon at Tilsit. Josef 
Winckler’s Adelaide is a Beethoven novelle, the place Bonn, the time 1790, 
the occasion a springtime walk. Henrik Herse in Schambok depicts the 
dilemma of the Boers when ordered to make war against the consanguine- 
ous Germans in 1914. Die verkaufte Armee of Erwin Hess relates the grue- 
some fate of several hundred Germans who in the eighteenth century were 
sold to fight and die in the Brazilian wilderness. Lob des Lebens by Albrecht 
Goes is a descriptive, reminiscent movelle, while Karl H. Waggerl’s Wag- 
rainer Tagebuch, although again a peasant story with fine atmosphere and 
profound psychology, shows less dependency upon Hamsun than do the 
author’s previous works. Die Freundschaft von Kockelburg, containing seven 
novellen by Erwin Wittstock, is purely epic and not psychological; the best 
of the lot is Der Viehmarkt von Wangertshuel. A collection of five Schulge- 
schichten bears the signatures of Walter Bauer, Otto Gmelin, Hans C. 
Kaergel and Karl Réttger. Ernst Heimerau devotes fifteen character 
sketches to Die lieben Verwandten. Der Auftrag of Edgar Maass is again a 
war story—of a soldier in the Tyrol who meets a girl between two battles. 
Ludwig Tiigel’s Lerke tells with dry humor yet grim seriousness the tale of 
a soldier in the trenches who is notified that his wife has given birth to a 
child. Eberhard Meckel, in Wiedersehen mit der Jugend, fashions an in- 
dividualistic and profound work of art out of simple material: the return 
of a man to his native village in Baden, where he meets the object of his 
early love. No less striking is Das Gesténdnis, by Hans Jiingst, the story 
of a guilty man who, though undiscovered, finds that love and guilt cannot 
be reconciled, and confesses. Heinrich Zerkaulen’s Blau ist das Meer would 
inspire young men with love for the sea and with a will to serve their 
country on the sea. The Heidelberger Erzihlungen of Adolf Schmitthenner, a 
native of Heidelberg, were written on the occasion of the jubilee of the 
Baden university. The naive love story, Das Gliick auf Erden, by Gottfried 
Kélwel, reminds one of Eichendorff in its love of nature and simplicity. 
Der Gutsherr von Blachta of Hans Kaempfer, a story of 1848, tells of a man 
who married the wrong girl, while Hedwig Rohde’s Das dunkle Herz (her 
first work) introduces us to two pastor’s daughters who fall in love with 
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the same man. Gert R. Podbielski, who is only twenty, very precocious 
but very promising, relates how a boy of seventeen is matured by fortuitous 
experiences (Kindheit des Herzens). Wilhelm Schifer (Anckemanns Tristan) 
deepens and elaborates an anecdote told by Kleist in the Berliner Abend- 
blatt of January 7, 1811—a sort of counterpart of Geothe’s Werther; aside 
from occasionally stilted style it is capital. A curious psychological novelle 
is Der Baron Bagge by Alexander Lernet-Holenia; it tells of a cavalryman 
whose dream-life while recovering from a bullet wound becomes more 
important to him than real life. Of the three novellen which Cornelis has 
published under the title Der Brand der Kathedrale, the first (on the burning 
of the Rheims Cathedral) is the best. Finally we record Robert Budzinski’s 
eight East Prussian narratives (Ostpreussen ruft), dealing with figures like 
Copernicus, E. T. A. Hoffmann, and Konopka. 

Drama.—Our report in this field of literature is necessarily brief and 
sketchy because many of the significant plays are not immediately pub- 
lished at the time of their production. Dramatic activity was, however, 
exceedingly brisk, especially during the summer of the Olympics. Theatre- 
minded visitors to Germany during that season can testify to the fact that 
the German theatres offered an astoundingly rich repertory of every type of 
play, foreign, classical, and modern. And when we compare the average 
seasonal offerings of such a city as Leipzig (population 714,000) with those 
of Chicago, the result is stultifying for Americans. Such events as the 
Grabbe Week in Detmold (September 26 to October 2) and the Kleist 
Week in Bochum (November 15 to 21) were, moreover, veritable feasts for 
theatergoers. The new “modern” Rothe adaptations of Shakespeare, now 
frequently witnessed in Germany, seem, to this reviewer at least, far in- 
ferior to Schlegel’s versions. Hanns Johst’s new drama Thomas Paine, pro- 
duced early in the year in the Berlin Schauspielhaus, is a fantastic play 
about the American revolutionary, imprisoned for years in France for an 
attempt to save Louis XVI; he finally returns home unrecognized. Stegu- 
weit’s Der Nachbar zur Linken proved a significant dramatic treatment of 
the problem of Franco-German relations. Der Ministerprisident of Wolf- 
gang Goetz, on Bismarck’s last years as chancellor, is a very effective play 
in the best Sudermann tradition; Emil Jannings’s interpretation of Bis- 
marck was an even greater achievement than the work itself. 

Verse.—In previous reports in this place we noted a certain paucity of 
lyrical production since 1933. Although full compensation has not yet been 
made, yet it should be noted that the lyric is gradually again coming into 
its own in Germany. By and large, ethnic and nationalistic pride is still 
the keynote. The poems Volk, Land und Gott of Max Reuschle, self-styled 
“deutsche Gesinge,” remind us of Bertram among the moderns and of 
Hélderlin. Gerhard Schumann’s Wir aber sind das Korn, his second book of 
verse, shows much pride in the glory of German traditions, while Wilfrid 
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Bade, the biographer of Goebbels and Horst Wessel, gives us versified 
propaganda in Flamme und Wind. Oskar Loerke, whose new collection is 
entitled Der Wald der Welt, is a true poet who delights in miniatures and 
often reminds one of the older Rilke. His interests are manifold. Such poems 
as “‘Winterliches Vogelfiittern” and “Die Tréstungen” stamp him as a 
gifted artist. Das Leben sagt Ja of Kurt Heynicke cheerfully affirms life, 
but not in a shallow or trite manner. Adolf von Hatzfeld, a Miinster West- 
phalian, offers only sixty-two pages in his Gedichte des Landes, but they 
reveal keen sensibility and meticulous care. Emil Boéhmer (Aus heiliger 
Stille) is a typical Swabian poet. Hermann Hesse’s idyl Stunden im Garten 
is in hexameters, transports us to Ticino and betrays the charm, polish and 
grace of a master. 

Literary criticism.—A Handbuch der Weltliteratur by Hanns W. Eppels- 
heimer, to be finished in April, 1937, and to contain seven hundred pages, 
has begun to appear. It will emphasize intellectual trends. Umgang mit 
Dichtung, eine Einfiihrung in das Versténdnis des Dichterischen, by Johannes 
Pfeiffer, attempts to develop esthetic principles; Pfeiffer’s chief foes are 
estheticism and dilettantism; the little work is useful if not taken too seri- 
ously. Professor Deutschbein’s Shakespeares Macbeth als Drama des Barock 
distinguishes the play from the Renaissance type; Hamlet shows the transi- 
tion, while Othello, Lear, and Macbeth reveal the accomplishment of the 
change to irrationalism, demonism, mysticism. Robert Stumpfl’s Kults piele 
der Germanen als Ursprung des mittelalterlichen Dramas is very important 
in attempting to show that German drama does not arise from the church 
liturgy but from heathen plays and exercises, which are later reflected in 
the church plays. Germanisches Leben im Spiegel der altnordischen Dichtung 
by Peter Siisskand shows the relation of the faith and customs of the Old 
Norse peasants to early Christianity; the work is reliable except on the 
subject of heathen faith, where the author tends to be grotesque. Both of 
the two last-mentioned works tend to disparage early Christianity in favor 
of Teutonic cults. Helene Homeyer has translated Roswitha (the dramas 
very well, the legends and epics passably); her introduction is amateurish. 
Kathe Oltmanns studies Meister Eckhart authoritatively on the basis of 
the Notgemeinschaft edition. Basing her method on Heidegger, she is more 
interested in the germ of his thought than in his relation to Catholicism. 
Wilhelm Struck’s Der Einfluss Jakob Bohmes auf die englische Literatur das 
17. Jahrhunderts sees influence in the Quakers, Independentists, and Cam- 
bridge Platonists (Lee, Pordage, etc.), but not in Milton, Vaughan, or 
Traherne. Johannes Alt in Grimmelshausen und der Simplizissimus as- 
Sumes an earlier version, more dependent on the picaresque novels, which 
Grimmelshausen later revised.. The essays of Karl Muth, Schépfer und 
Magier, study Klopstock (a Protestant Christian), Goethe (a Catholic 
Protestant) and George (a heathen Catholic); the trend is doctrinaire and 
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unjust toward George, but the section on Goethe deserves study. The 
Goethe-Kalender for 1936, an attractive volume, contains rich articles by 
Max Kommerell (Goethes Gedicht) and Kasimir Edschmid (Ferrara zur Zeit 
Tassos). The first volume (there are to be three) of Josef Kérner’s Krisen- 
jahre der Friihromantik has appeared. It contains over three hundred new 
letters of the Schlegel circle, chiefly between 1804 and 1808, most of them 
discovered in Coppet. In the new “‘biocentric” series, Das deutsche Leben, 
A. A. Pfeffer has published Venus und Maria, eine Eichendorff-Studie als 
Beitrag zur Wesenserkenntnis des Dichters, while Hans E. Schréder has 
written on Morike, ein Meister des Lebens. Wolfgang Baumgart’s Der Wald 
in der deutschen Dichtung practically ignores Rosegger, Kréger, and Léns 
in favor of Eichendorff and Tieck. Theodor Bohnen’s biography of Johann 
Peter Hebel is meant for the general public. Hans Galli studies Richard 
Wagner und die deutsche Klassik, particularly Goethe and Schiller. The 
Bibliographisches Institut has issued new editions of Theodor Storm (edited 
by Fritz Béhme, introduced by H. F. Blunck—illustrated) and Fritz 
Reuter (edited by Wilhelm Seelmann and Heinrich Brémse, introduced by 
Friedrich Griese). The Catholic scholar Adolf Heuser, in Die Erlésergestalt 
in der belletristischen Literatur seit 1890 als Deuterin der Zeit, sees in the 
one-sided and often impudent treatment of Christ (Richard Voss, Eca de 
Queiroz, Scharrelmann, Barbusse, Polenz, Betty Winter, Bengt Berg, Le 
Fort, and Flam) a sign of our decadence. The first volume of F. A. Voigt’s 
Hauptmann-Studien, on the period from 1880 to 1900, throws much new 
light on the poet and his work; from the outset he was cold toward the 
theories of Holz, for instance. Kindermann’s pamphlet on Die deutsche 
Gegenwartsdichtung im Aufbau der Nation is authentic. The chief char- 
acteristics of this literature, in his eyes, are its confessional nature and its 
ethnic and political point of view, with a strong belief in the mission of the 
German people as leaders in the realm of ideals. Its chief themes are war 
as an ethnic, communal experience, heroism, and the deeper meaning of 
life. It is realistic and is being propounded not by a school but by the mass 
of writers working independently toward the same goal. Karl Josef Hahn 
has written a sociological treatise, Gemeinschaftsbild und Gemeinschafts- 
krifte Stefan Georges. George aimed at a permanent and definitive remodel- 
ling of mankind, with the goal: ‘der enggeschlossene Bund als Widerspiel 
und Einheit von Einzel- und Gemeinschaftswillen.’’ Wilhelm Schneider’s 
Die auslanddeutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit is little more than a catalog of 
names and styles and synopses. An interesting work, finally, is that of the 
Austrian Theodor Rall, Deutsches katholisches Schrifttum, which, surpris- 
ingly enough, was published in Germany. It is a polemic against the Third 
Reich, against the new German spirit and in favor of Roma aeterna. The 
Catholic poets, argues Rall, who are constantly gaining prestige, should 
assert themselves more as Catholics against Nazification. One wonders 
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how leading German-Catholic poets like Stehr, Euringer, and Carossa will 
react. 

Art and music.—Wilhelm Raupp’s book on Max von Schillings is a 
lively polemical account of the struggles of a man who fought for new music, 
who ably interpreted Wagner, and whose mysterious, esoteric operas, over- 
shadowed by one sensational success (Mona Lisa), are still remembered. 
K. M. Swoboda, a Viennese, writes a series of articles on Neue Aufgaben der 
Kunstgeschichte. He seeks a deeper comprehension of great individual works. 
Die Kunst unserer Vorzeit of Frederik Adama van Scheltama discusses pre- 
historic art in Europe, especially Nordic art. He interprets art as the ex- 
pression of an attitude toward life. Rudolf Jancke’s meaty Grundlegung 
zu einer Philosophie der Kunst has chapters “Vom Wert iiberhaupt,” ““Vom 
ethischen Wert,” “Vom Kunstwert,” ‘Vom Tragischen.” An unusually 
lively and witty book is Hans Reimann’s Das Buch vom Kitsch; it gives a 
good picture of trash in the art of all ages. Even antiquity had its art-trash, 
says Reimann, “‘but it has been sanctified.” 

History —The purpose of Johannes Haller’s Tausend Jahre deutsch- 
franzdsischer Beziehungen is reconciliation; but he pays too little attention 
to other factors, for instance England, to deserve being called practical. 
The Napoleon specialist Hans E. Friedrich has written Napoleon I, Idee 
und Staat and found that Napoleon’s ultimate failure was due to a dis- 
sonance between the geniality of his action and the inadequacy of his per- 
ceptive powers. Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert by Hermann Ullmann is an 
objective, scholarly study of the century now so generally maligned in 
Germany. It is a promising sign that such a work can appear in the Third 
Reich. Die Geschichtsansicht des jungen Nietzsche of Gerhard Haeuptner is a 
trenchant study based upon Nietzsche’s second Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtung 
and shows how radically Nietzsche is still misunderstood. The title of Eva 
Maria Baum’s Bismarcks Urteil iiber England und die Englander suggests a 
doctor’s thesis, but the book proves to be more. Weltgeschichte der Gegen- 
wart in Dokumenten. 1934-1935, Teil I: Internationale Politik. Bearbeitet 
von Michael Freund contains documents to prove the consistency of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy since Hitler’s ascension—a policy demanding peace 
and understanding but also equality, as against the wavering and often 
hateful policy of her opponents. 

Biography.—Olympias, die Mutter Alexanders des Grossen by Walter 
Tritsch supplements the earlier work of Droysen. Tritsch is a bit over- 
enthusiastic. Commemorating the one thousandth anniversary of the death 
of the first king of the Saxon line, Franz Liidtke has published Kénig Hein- 
rich I. He pictures him as a “greater’’ ruler than his son Otto the Great, 
who had imperialistic ambitions. A. S. Wittlin’s Isabella, Begriinderin der 
Weltmacht Spanien is a clever and entertaining work, while Franz Zeise’s 
Die Armada: Don Juan de Austria, a biography of the adventurous son of 
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Charles V, is too discursive but lively and entertaining. Friedrich der Grosse 
of Gerhard Ritter gives only the outlines and profile but will, we venture 
to predict, outlive most of the vast literature on the subject. Bogislav von 
Selchow offers sixty character sketches in Deutsche Kipfe im Zeitalter 
Friedrichs des Grossen. The impression of the work as a whole is fragmen- 
tary. Friedrich Friesen, whose biography Erwin Rundnagel has written, 
was a little known but very worthy patriot-martyr who lived and died at 
the time of Kérner. Hermann von Boyen, the father of universal German 
military service, has found a new biographer in Gerhard Scholtz, who goes 
farther than Meinecke and sheds much favorable light upon the Prussian 
officers’ corps of 1806. Queen Victoria by Kurt Jagow uses letters and diaries 
to paint a very human picture. Wolfgang Golther, the senior champion of 
the Bayreuth idea, presents a portrait of Richard Wagner through letters, 
documents, and reports. Other new biographies are the following: Charlotte 
von Hagn, eine Schaus pielerin der Biedermeierzeit, by Gerda Bobbert; Krupp 
—Kampf um Stahl, by Joachim von Kiirenberg (on the founder Friedrich, 
the expander-genius Alfred, and his heir Friedrich Alfred); and Adolf von 
Harnack, by Agnes von Zahn-Harnack. Interesting autobiographies of the 
following contemporaries have also made their appearance: Wilhelm von 
Scholz (Eine Jahrhundertwende, a continuation of Berlin und Bodensee, 
covering the period from 1892 to 1899); Gustav Pauli, a scholar, art critic, 
museum director, and traveler (Erinnerungen aus sieben Jahrzehnten) ; Alois 
Brandl, the noted Anglicist (Zwischen Inn und Themse); Hans Kloepfer, a 
Swabo-Austrian physician (Aus dem Bilderbuch meines Lebens); Robert 
Hohlbaum, a Silesian writer (Mein Leben); and Rudolf Herzog (Mann im 
Sattel). 

Philosophy.—Hellas im Evangelium, by the noted interpreter of Dante, 
Eduard Wechssler, is a trenchant critique of Christianity, which is charged 
with having failed to assimilate altogether Heraclitus, Zarathustra, and 
Plato. This well-thought-out and scholarly work points to three factors: 
(1) that all religious and ethical currents of the age of Jesus converged in 
the religion of Jesus; (2) that this religion has anti-Jewish tendencies; and 
(3) that the masses first began to assert themselves under Christianity. 
The “‘biocentric”’ series Das deutsche Leben offers a monograph by Hans 
Kern on Georg F. Daumer, der Kaimpfer fiir eine deutsche Lebensreligion. 
Kern describes Daumer as a heathen who turned Catholic because modern 
heathenism in Christian garb is implanted in Catholicism! Nietzsche is as 
usual a favorite topic for discussion. We call attention to Johannes Klein’s 
Die Dichtung Nietzsches (short biography and a good study of the in- 
dividual works), Karl Reinhardt’s Nietzsches Klage an Ariadne, Karl 
Jaspers’s Nietzsche (one of the best books on the philosopher), and the 
critical edition of Werke und Briefe, published by a commission to which 
Emge and Oehler belong. The first three volumes of this edition, by H. J. 
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Mette, present everything from the philosopher’s earliest jottings at the 
age of ten to the period of his military service. 

Travel.—Walter Bauer’s Die gréssere Welt consists of six excellent chap- 
ters of travels and observations, the best probably being Passion im Elsass. 
Otto Briies, a globe-trotter, thinker, and journalist with independent 
judgment, has written the charming Licht von Thule, Reisen nach Norden 
und Siiden. Fritz Schumacher’s Rundblicke deals with fifteen journeys to 
every part of the world. Phantasien aus dem Rucksack by Max Geisen- 
heyner is a diary which takes us nowhere in particular but delights in the joy 
of ‘‘Wandern” and in modern Romanticism. Das Hapagbuch von der See- 
fahrt, edited by Hans Leip, contains contributions in verse and prose by 
Binding, Blunck, Johst, Hamsun, Hauser, Jacques, and Hauptmann. Paul 
Distelbarth’s Lebendiges Frankreich emphasizes the people, social problems, 
and culture of France—a very instructive book of travels. Das jiingste 
Kaiserreich, schlafendes wachendes Mandschukuo is a lively, picturesque 
work on a timely topic by Ernst Cordes. The Griechisches Tagebuch by 
Ernst Wilhelm Eschmann is human, not purposeful or consciously “educa- 
tional,”’ but seems prejudiced against Socrates. To write his Fahrt ins neue 
Amerika Hans F. Kiderlen has visited not only New York but also the 
hinterland, the cotton-pickers of the South, the unemployed of the large 
centers; but he is too brief and sketchy, especially on the social reorganiza- 
tion which we are experiencing here. 

Religion.—In our discussion of literary criticism we called attention to 
the remarkable work of Rall. We add the following seven books, which deal 
more exclusively with religious matters. Altgermanische Uberlieferungen in 
Kult und Brauchtum der Deutschen by Georg Buschan (significant in show- 
ing how many relics of heathendom—custom, superstition, names, and the 
like—still live today); Zeugen Gottes, eine Folge von Heiligenleben by Alfons 
Erb (fifty-five sketches); Von den Katakomben bis zu den Zeichen der Zeit 
by Hans Preuss (two millennia of church history—at times colloquial and 
informal, yet authoritative); Thomas Miintzer, Revolution als Glaube: Eine 
Auswahl aus den Schriften Miintzers und Luthers zur religidsen Revolution 
und zum ersten Bauernkrieg, edited by Michael Freund; and three new 
works, in the ‘‘Ecclesia’”’ series edited by Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze, on 
Die altkatholische Kirche, Die Kirche von Schweden, and Die Kirche von 
Norwegen. 

Miscellaneous.—Here we list, with brief notes, twenty-five selected 
works on various subjects: Maya, der indische Mythos by Heinrich Zimmer 
of Heidelberg (he treats the myths and their Occidental parallels as “dreams 
of the peoples,” reverting to the Romantic theories of Gérres); Rasse und 
Humor by Siegfried Kadner (an entertaining book with rich samples of 
humor among various tribes and races); Die Vorherrschaft der weissen 
Rasse, by Wahrhold Drascher (a profound book, but opinionated and much 
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taken in with the idea of Nordic-Germanic priority—opposes Spengler) ; 
Blut und Rasse in der Gesetzgebung by Johannes von Leers (historical treat- 
ment, but unjust in seeing a parallel in the Japanese problem in the United 
States and the Jewish problem in Germany); Rasse und Heimat der Indoger- 
manen, by Otto Reche (they were originally Nordics—even the Afghani, 
Hittites, Persians, and Medes!); Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht Europas, by 
Anton Reithinger (new products like oil, rubber, and metals are shifting the 
economic center to the Atlantic and Pacific regions); Die Giiter der Erde, 
eine Wirtschaftsgeographie fiir jedermann, by Juri Semjonow (a model work 
on raw materials; much “economic psychology” is introduced); Entwick- 
lungen im Donauraum, by Werner von Heimburg (a revelation of the 
wretched economic conditions in the Danubian basin since the partition of 
Austria-Hungary); Heimat Ostafrika, aus dem Leben, Wirken und Schaffen 
eines Kolonialdeutschen, by Otto Pentzel (a German East-African planter 
uprooted by the war—excellent comprehension of the negro soul) ; Forscher, 
Kaufherren und Soldaten, Deutschlands Bahnbrecher in Afrika, by Paul 
Burg (men like von der Groeben, Hornemann, Barth, Lettow-Vorbeck, and 
many others); Vater der Maschinenwelt, unbekannte Erfinderschicksale aus 
fiinf Jahrhunderten, by Friedrich Lorenz (the human side of men like 
Gutenberg, von Senefelder, Gabelsberger, Bell, Morse, Shrapnell, and 
Whitney); Jtalientsche Kultur in Frankfurt am Main im 18. Jahrhundert, 
by Josefine Rumpf-Fleck (awarded the prize of the German-Italian Kul- 
turinstitut, but meager in its results); Miinchen als deutsche Kulturstadt 
im 19. Jahrdhundert, by Eugen Franz (an alluring theme charmingly 
treated); Die Briefe Richard Wagners an Judith Gautier, edited by Willi 
Schuh (she was a French writer, the daughter of Théophile Gautier; they 
had a brief love affair in Bayreuth, then corresponded for two years; valu- 
able data, e.g., on the composition of Parsifal); Wilhelm von Humboldts 
politische Briefe, volume 11, edited by Wilhelm Richter (they cover the 
period from 1813 to 1820 and show mature thinking); Ein Journalist 
erzihlt: Abenteurer und Politik in Afrika, by Ruppert Recking, one of the 
ablest German journalists (a fascinating story, especially of the years 1895- 
1900; also of political significance); Ein Kaiserreich auf Aktien, also by 
Recking, dealing with the years 1898 and 1899; Fréhliche Lebensfahrt, 
diplomatische und undiplomatische Erinnerungen, by Walter Zechlin, the 
former Reichspressechef; Verdun, das grosse Gericht, by P. E. Ettighoffer (an 
effective piece of imaginative-realistic writing on personal experiences in 
the World War); Weltkrieg und Propaganda, by Hermann Wanderscheck 
(the importance of propaganda in war, and the work of Northcliffe in de- 
faming Germany) ; Junger Mensch im Gebirg, by Leo Maduschka (published 
posthumously, the author having been killed in the mountains at the age of 
twenty-four; he was a philosopher as well as a mountain climber); Mensch 
auf dem Amboss, Chronik von dem Landjahr einer Jugend, by Stefan Sturm 
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(an account of the Arbeitsdienst, half novel, half chronicle); Zigeuner, by 
Martin Block (a wise, enlightening book on gypsies by a man who knows 
them well); Das stillvergniigte Streichquartett, by Ernst Heimeran (excellent 
hints for amateur quartets); ... und bitten wir Sie... Ernsthafte und 
heitere Glossen zur deutschen Sprache, by Oskar Jancke (a sort of Wustmann, 
but more entertaining and impressive because it is witty and clever). 

Encyclopedias.—In this field we record only two items this year. The 
first is the Wérterbuch der deutschen Volkskunde by Oswald A. Erich and 
Richard Beit] (nine hundred pages for 6.50 Marks!), which is a worthy 
companion to the second, the Handbuch der deutschen Volkskunde, edited 
by Wilhelm Pessler, volume one of which is now complete. 

Prizes, birthdays, etc.—Prizes for literary works are now the order of 
the day in Germany. We have no less than fifteen such awards of major sig- 
nificance to record this year. Professor Karl A. von Miiller of Munich re- 
ceived the quinquennial Verdun Prize for his Deutsche Geschichte und 
deutscher Charakter; the writer Emil Strauss, turned seventy, the Erwin 
Steinbach Prize. Ilse Kunz-Lack was awarded the Strassburger Prize of 
the Pennsylvania German Society for her work on German-American rela- 
tions; and Kolbenheyer and Hesse received the Munich Prize and the 
Gottfried Keller Prize, respectively. The National Film Prize went to 
Director Carl Froehlich for Traumulus. The Berlin Prize was divided 
among Luserke for Hasko (five thousand Marks), Beumelburg for Mont 
Royal (three thousand Marks) and Rudolf Paulsen for his poems, Das 
festliche Wort (two thousand Marks). Wittstock took the Stuttgart Prize 
of the Ausland-Institut with Die Freundschaft von Kockelburg, while 
the Hebel Prize went to Hermann Burte. Agnes Miegel was given the 
Herder Prize of the University of Kénigsberg, Casar von Arx again re- 
ceived the Swiss Drama Prize for Der Verrat von Novara. Felix Dhiinen 
received the Olympic medal for lyric poetry, while the NSDAP prize in art 
was given to the lyricist Heinrich Anacker. The Rhenish Prize was won 
by Josef Ponten and the Raabe Prize by Hans Kiinkel. 

Gottfried Benn turned fifty; a new selection of his poems came out. 
The great Bismarck scholar Erich Marcks was seventy five in November; 
his two-volume work, Der Aufstieg des Reiches, was published on that occa- 
sion. 

An Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff museum has been established in Miin- 
ster; an Arndt Museum in Garz on Riigen; and a Wieland-Gedichtnisstitte 
on the Wielandshéhe in Stuttgart. 

From September 26 to October 2 was Grabbe Week in Detmold to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversay of the poet’s death on September 
12; and from November 15 to 21 Kleist Week was observed in Bochum, 
with addresses, lectures, and performances of all the plays of the poet. 

A new “‘Niederdeutscher Dichterkreis” has been established in Eutin, 
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Holstein (Friedrich, Dwinger, Frenssen, Hinrichs, Helene Voigt-Died- 
erichs). The purpose of the five-day ‘‘Kriegsdichtertreffen” in Berlin in 
October was to show these poets the gratitude of their nation and to in- 
spire them with new ideas and ideals. 

Beumelburg’s Sperrfeuer um Deutschland has gone through two hundred 
editions. Finally, it should be noted that Ponten spent most of 1936 in 
South America, lecturing and gathering material for future volumes of 
Volk auf dem Wege. 

Deaths.—Charlotte Niese, the Schleswig-Holstein story-teller, at eighty, 
in January; the novelist Carl Bulcke, in February; Eduard von Stucken 
and Hermann Hefele, the esthetician and literary historian, in March; the 
Westphalian writer Uhlmann-Bixterheide and Kate Kestien, in April; 
Oswald Spengler, Dr. Anton Noder (whose pen-name was A. de Nora), 
Gertrude Storm (Theodor Storm’s daughter), and the novelist Frieda 
Kraze, in May; the poets Heinrich Lersch (aged forty-six) and Ludwig 
Frahm, the musician Max Steinitzer, and Albrecht Wirth in June; the 
dramatist Richard Manz and the Viennese novelist Otto Stéssl, also the 
noted Germanist Konrad Burdach, in September; the Swabian poet 
.Matthias Koch, in October; and the physician Reinhard Goering, remem- 
bered for his war drama Die Seeschlacht, in November. 
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Spanish Literature in 19 36° 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LTHOUGH Spanish literature in the first half of 1936 seems far re- 

moved from actual revolution, the unrest noted in Professor E. H. 
Hespelt’s survey for 1935! is observable. Perhaps for this reason, the year 
was marked by the production of a few outstanding works. 

This is especially true of the theater. Felipe Sassone, in an article 
entitled “Se habla de crisis teatral’’ (Blanco y negro, April 26), declared that 
the sad state of Spanish dramatic art was caused not by a lack of authors 
but by the policy of the theaters: “‘Se cotiza el renombre de la firma’’; and 
Antonio Obregén (El Sol, July 16) remarked that good actors were being 
ruined by the bad taste prevalent in the theater—chistes, palabrerta. Evi- 
dence is not lacking to support these statements. Dan, by Enrique Suarez 
de Deza, one of the best plays of the year, proved too good for the public, 
which fled to other theaters. The management, faced with failure, replaced 
Dan with La cofradta de los amargados, by Antonio Paso, “‘comedia sencilla, 
anticuada, graciosilla y anodinisima.” Crisis, another play by Paso— 
“autor pretérito y fecundo”—though much applauded, was regarded by 
critics as a ‘‘prueba de la desfachatez de nuestros autores mas prodigados.” 
In like manner, great success attended three plays (Morena clara, La bola 
de plata, and Mi hermana Concha) by Antonio Quintero and Pascual 
Guillén, imitators of the brothers Alvarez Quintero on a more vulgar plane. 
The first had over three hundred preformances. These authors offer “la 
felicidad mas rudimentaria para los espiritus menos exigentes.” 

Much more may be said for another “exitazo”’ of the year, Nuestra 
Natacha, by Alejandro Casona. Natacha (Natalia Valdés), having received 
her doctorate in pedagogical sciences, is placed at the head of a reformatory 
and exemplifies a sense of social duty profoundly felt, as compelling as the 
religious vocation of an earlier day. Though the play is not propaganda, its 
treatment of social problems caused it to be regarded with great favor and 
it ran until October 29. 

Drama of revolution is represented by the one-act El secreto, by the 
well-known radical novelist Ramén J. Sénder. Produced late in 1935, this 
drama was performed with interruptions throughout 1936, becoming a reg- 
ular part of propaganda programs after the outbreak of the civil war. At 

* This article does not discuss all the books published or all the theatrical works performed 
in Spain during 1936; an effort has been made to confine it to works of some significance. Plays 
performed late in 1935 are discussed if they were published in 1936 and were not mentioned 
in last year’s survey (MLJ, May, 1936, pp. 493-500). Numerous books published in 1936 are 
dated as of 1935. These are included. Full information has been difficult to obtain. The issue 
of El Sol for July 24 was the last to carry the section “Libros.” The last {ndice literario avail- 


able to the compiler was the June number. 
1 Modern Language Journal, xx, no. 8 (May, 1936), pp. 493-500. 
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its estreno the author gave a lecture on ‘“‘El teatro nuevo’’—the theater of 
the proletariat. The play has to do with the social struggles in Barcelona 
in 1922. A prisoner refuses, under torture, to reveal a revolutionary plot 
and dies with his secret as the city’s lighting system is destroyed and the 
revolution begins. This is a well-written play by a writer who knows his 
trade. In May the Teatro de Masas performed a poetic drama entitled 
iM dquinas!, by Alvaro de Orriols. Though it seemed to please—‘“‘a fuerza 
de versos’’—it is marred by a sickly sentimentality. Apropos of this play 
it was said that ‘“‘el teatro de masas no ha arraigado atin en Espafia, no 
por falta de simpatizantes, sino por falta de directores, de medios, de 
técnica.”” In June a group was formed with the express purpose of estab- 
lishing in Spain “el teatro del pueblo, para el pueblo y por el pueblo.’’ It 
may be noted in this connection that while at the annual Feria del Libro 
(May) readers showed a preference for political and social themes, notable 
sales were made in the fields of poetry, biography, and above all the Bible. 

Great interest was shown in the various manifestations of the gypsy 
influence in the theater, from the musical comedy Marfa de la O (‘“‘esceni- 
ficacién de la popularisima cancién del mismo titulo”), by Salvador Val- 
verde and Rafael de Leén, to the sombre tragedy Bodas de sangre, by 
Garcia Lorca. This “tragedia popular,” in three acts and in prose, is similar 
in its art to Fuente Ovejuna. In the performance of Martinete, a conventional 
play by A. A. Cienfuegos, and of Por querer a una gitana, by M. Mal- 
donado, the actors were all gypsies from the Sacro Monte, some of them 
illiterate. Other titles are Cante jondo, by M. del Portillo and Pérez Palacios 
(“escenificacién de doce cuadros de Romero de Torres”), and Solera del 
Sacro Monte, by J. Sanchez Prieto. La Calé, by F. Ramos de Castro and 
J. Mayral, is a caricature of the “‘standardized” drama flamenco and a 
defense of the legitimate use of gypsies and cante jondo. 

One of the best plays of the year was La guerrilla, by Azorin. The scenes 
are characterized by a certain “romanticismo realista de primera época,” 
recalling the Alarcén of El afrancesado. Though bordering on the melo- 
dramatic, the play shows decided dramatic skill and is full of interest and 
emotion. Other well-known names appear. The Quinteros produced La venta 
de los gatos, a dramatization of Bécquer’s story, and a comedy in three 
acts, Los restos. Three plays came from the pen of José Marfa Peman, who 
was elected to the place in the Spanish Academy left vacant by the death 
of Cotarelo.? Julieta y Romeo, La danza de los velos, and Noche de Levante 


2 Julio Casares became the new secretary. The Gaceta for September 16 decreed the dis- 
solution of all Academies, including the Espafiola. All members and officers were to cease in 
their functions. The place of these institutions was to be taken by an Instituto Nacional de 
Cultura, to which all properties of the former Academies were to pass. There were to be seven 
sections: Lengua y Literatura, Historia, Ciencias Sociales, Medicina, Ciencias MatemAticas 
y Fisicoquimicas, Ciencias Naturales, Bellas Artes. 
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en calma (in verse). Oro de ley, by E. Moreno, is a dramatization of Valera’s 
Juanita la Larga. And Martinez Sierra appears in strange association col- 
laborating with E. Jardiel Poncela in a comedy or “‘humorada,” Morirse 
es un error. This play is entirely in the manner of Jardiel Poncela and one 
is at a loss to understand why Martinez Sierra should have placed his 
name on the portada. In the year 1860 a physician discovers and administers 
a rejuvenating drug. The second act occurs in 1920, on a desert island. The 
participants in the experiment are bored with too much life. The third act 
is in 1936. The experimenters are now over one hundred years old and have 
returned to childhood while their children have developed in the normal 
manner. The inevitable complications are carried out with perfect con- 
sistency. The play was a great success. Late in 1935 Jardiel produced Las 
cinco advertencias de Satands, regarded as superior to the earlier works of 
this “‘pequefio gran malabarista del humorismo.” Duefa y sefiora, by L. 
Navarro and A. Torrado, is a good play, taken by Borrds to America. El 
pdjaro pinto, by P. Sanchez Neira and Ximénez de Sandoval (December, 
1935), is an ingenious farce with modern theme, involving the faked drown- 
ing of a sinning couple on a transoceanic flight and their idyll on the coast 
of Africa. Paulino Masip’s El bdéculo y el paraguas is an “obra fina e in- 
teligente,”’ a distinguished study of feminine psychology. Pirandello’s in- 
fluence is seen in La tragedia de todos, by V. Garcia Marti, an intellectual- 
ized drama intended for reading. Manuel Iribarren is a new author who 
has shown real promise in La otra Eva (search for oil on a desert island). 
Lack of space prevents mention of other titles. 

The poetic drama is again represented by Marquina. En el nombre del 
padre has for its setting colonial Peru, and presents the conflict between the 
world of the conquistador and that of his halfbreed son. It is worthy of 
Marquina at his best. El Gil, Gil, by Alberti, is “poesia escenificada” and 
was produced first by the Teatro Popular and later as a part of war pro- 
grams in Madrid. Peman’s Noche de Levante en calma is concerned with the 
smugglers operating between Cadiz and Tangier. The real protagonists are 
the blind forces of nature: ‘ambiente, tema, paisaje originales a mds no 
poder.” The characters perhaps are not quite so well drawn. Coro de mu- 
jeres is by a new author, Enrique Bayarri, and shows Lorca’s influence. 
Numerous women of varying type react each to the influence of her man, 
though no man appears on the stage: “fondo bellisimo, fragancias de lo 
popular.” 

Titles in the género chico are numerous. Mari-Eli is a “‘zarzuela de 
costumbres vascas” by Arniches and Garay. La Cibeles, by F. Romera and 
G. Ferndndez Shaw, is a “‘comedia lirica del m4s puro ambiente madrilefio.”’ 
The chief writers of the year’s zarzwelas are Mufioz Seca and Pérez Fer- 
nandez, Ramos de Castro and Carrefio, A. Paso (hijo) and E. Sdez, F. 
Serrano Anguita and J. Tellaeche. There are many others. 
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On August 19 the Government announced the reorganization of all the 
theaters by pooling all receipts and equalizing the wages of all theatrical 
workers at the level of ten pesetas daily. Pending the reorganization the 
theaters were largely given over to benefits and “morale” performances. 
A favorite program: scenes from Fuente Ovejuna and La vida es suefio, 
Alberti’s El Gil, Gil, and Sénder’s El secreto. Gradually various ‘‘teatros 
socializados’”’ announce the war plays: Agustin Fanarraga’s j;También la 
gente del pueblo! (music by De Falla and Monreal), J. A. Balbontin’s El 
frente de Extremadura and El cuartel de la montata, L. Massot’s jNo 
pasarén!, A. Rondén’s Ya estén en pie los esclavos sin pan, and various 
others. On October 19 the Alianza de Intelectuales Antifascistas announced 
the formation of “la compafiia en cooperativa Nueva Escena.’”’ Two days 
later this company presented its first program: R. Sénder’s one-act drama 
La llave, portraying an episode in the revolution of October, 1934; R. 
Dieste’s Al amanecer, a farcical satire on bourgeois and aristocratic society ; 
and Alberti’s “comparsa”’ Los salvadores de Espana, wherein appear Moors, 
Italians, and Germans, all speaking their respective jargons and bent on 
“saving” Spain. 

In fiction the tendency seems definitely away from “‘deshumanizacién” 
and toward a renewal of the art of Galdés, Palacio Valdés, and Baroja. 
The most acclaimed novelist of the year is Ramén Ledesma Miranda, of 
whom P. Mourlane Michelena says (E/ Sol, June 4) that “después de 
Galdés y junto a Baroja, sera el novelista de Espafia.’’ He represents a 
continuation of the nineteenth century, but shows a perfect feeling for 
the complexity of the world today and is one of the few writers with a 
message. His Viejos personajes is a study of envy between brothers, full 
of the humble poetry of everyday living, with scenes of Madrid that recall 
Fortunata y Jacinta. His Evocacién de Laura Estévanez is “como una pausa 
en el escribir de hoy,’”’ more suggestive of Palacio Valdés than of Azorin, 
Valle-Inclan, Mir6, Jarnés or Baroja. The ‘‘novela pulverizada”’ of the 
latter is continued, however, by Carranque de Rios, whose Cinematégrafo 
deals with the “mundo tristemente pintoresco” of the early days of the 
cinema in Spain. It is a combination of personal creation and contemporary 
document: ‘‘superposicién, de hechos menudos... seres que se buscan 
torpemente, a ciegas.”” Like Baroja, Carranque de Rfos is concerned with 
social justice, but vaguely. His work, a product of the contemporary period, 
is marked by a keen sense of reality. Beside these two, a third novelist 
should be mentioned, Ramén J. Sénder, whose Los siete domingos rojos 
was recently translated into English. In 1936 he published an historical 
novel in the Galdés-Baroja tradition, Méster Witt en el Cantén. It deals 
with nineteenth-century republican enthusiasm at Cartagena, when that 
region declared itself an independent canton. An admirable novel, with 
“bellas estampas romdnticas,” it goes to prove, along with the two just 
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mentioned, that the Spanish novel has been following traditional channels 
(Indice literario, April, 1936). 

Baroja in 1936 added a second title to the series La juventud perdida 
with the title El cura de Monleén. Strangely enough, this book seems more 
closely related to the trilogy La selva oscura. It relates the imagined biog- 
raphy of a young Basque priest who loses faith not only in the church but 
also in the masses whose cause he had espoused. Unlike some of Baroja’s 
recent productions, this excellent character-study ranks very close to his 
best. Another historical novel is Manuel Bueno’s Lov nietos de Dantén. It 
is both a novel of manners and an autobiography anc is of importance for 
an understanding of the generation of 1898. Partly similar in character is 
Trini, by R. Martinez Gandia, a ‘‘novela de costum»res madrilefias” en- 
tirely modern in theme: “lo profundo triste y desagradable que circula por 
debajo de lo superficial . . . sucesos que son producto de una época.” The 
contemporary scene is reflected also in Vampireso espanol, by Alvaro de 
Albornoz y Salas. The absurd fabric of its plot hides a profound emotion 
which is scorned by young writers like Albornoz: “la emocién profunda... 
se la reservan los jévenes de hoy para las grandes tragedias colectivas.” 

Two women writers have produced narrative works of note. Sombras 
en color, by Maria Iribarren, a lawyer by profession, relates the tragic 
existence of a university woman in the world of men, where she finds her- 
self neither man nor woman. La casa de enfrente, by Ernestina Cham- 
pourcin, is both a diary and a general confession revealing “una naturaleza 
de amante absoluta, con un sentido generoso y aun heroico de su amor.” 

Of the novels of propaganda, the most striking shows its character in 
its title: El sultén azul: La nueva polttica africana, by Renée de Hernandez. 
One of the early books of the year (post-dated 1935), this work seeks to 
draw Spain toward Africa. Significant also is the title of Hambre de tierra, 
by “Julio Romano.” The Andalusian farmers revolt and proclaim their 
hunger for land, only to flee before the Civil Guard. ‘Luis Leén,” in Parts, 
Berlin, Mosc, describes the adventures of a Spanish engineer who finds 
love in these three cities and finally marries a Russian. The last part of the 
book is a glowing exposition of the Russian State. El grito de un hidalgo, 
by Martinez Illana, presents a scene of bitter social struggle in which a 
Peredan hero is killed in a riot. Juan de la Luna, by Mariano Tomas, 
though drawn against a background of burning convents, is a book with 
no message.® 


* After the outbreak of the revolution we find the Ministerio de Instruccién Pablica 
announcing on October 29 its intention to publish a series of culture and propaganda book- 
lets—“relatos hist6ricos, cuentos y novelas breves’’—and calling upon writers and even 
laborers to offer their contributions. On November 2 we read the announcement of “La novela 
proletaria,” a series of short stories (32 pages) wherein are to be related “los hechos del pasado 
y del presente que tienen una relaci6n con el proletariado, en colectivo: huelgas, rebeliones, 
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Novels of escape seem strangely few. Circe, by Gonzalez Ruano, is a 
novel of the oases of the Sahara, where a German journalist studies strange 
customs and is fascinated by barbaric spectacles. A curious work is Los 
nueve punales, by F. Ximénez de Sandoval. A novel written in 1930 to 
commemorate the centenary of Romanticism, it was published in 1936 in 
connection with the Bécquer centenary. It is a not unsuccessful revival of 
romantic technique, with modern touches. Other novels are Salvador de 
Madariaga’s El enemigo de Dios, Antonio Heras’ Vordgine sin fondo, 
Pedro Mata’s Las personas decentes, Concha Linares Becerra’s Vendré por 
el mar, Julia Mélida’s Las zarzas del camino, and La novia del alma, by 
Juan Aguilar Catena. 

The cuento and novela corta continue to be cultivated by several well- 
known authors. Los contrastes electivos, by Palacio Valdés, is a simple tale 
of love,‘‘toda amenidad y distincién.”’ El caddver en el comedor, by Fer- 
nandez Flérez, is a detective story with a humorous ending. J. M. Sala- 
verria contributes two titles: El libro de las narraciones contains ten stories 
ranging from mystery to espionage in the Great War; Salén de té presents 
in fifty-five pages a pessimistic picture of elegant Madrid society. Fran- 
cisco Agustin in Naturaleza humana offers fourteen stories in the manner 
of Miré. In El pueblecito magico, by C. Lépez Chicheri, the theme of all 
the tales is tuberculosis. The costumbristic note prevails in Cosas de la 
tierra, by J. M. de Granada. Valentin de Pedro’s El maleficio de la pantalla 
contains twenty-three stories, mostly sentimental. J. Fernandez de Bustos, 
in Su amor: A puntes de la vida infeliz, makes a stand for the ‘“‘humanization 
of art.”’ La parturienta, by J. H. Petere, is a “‘coleccién de cuentos . . . sobre 
las clases reaccionarias espafiolas.” It contains a poem by Alberti. The 
ideas are presented in surrealist fashion. To these titles should be added 
El amor catedratico, by Martinez Sierra; A través de la vida, by Garcia 
Marti; and Lola de Lara’s Cuentos en retrato y una explicacién, with a 
prologue by Fernandez Florez. 

The best work of the year was done in lyric poetry. Several of the older 
poets undertook the task of editing or re-editing their poems. J. R. Jiménez, 
in Cancién, presents 419 canciones in a fine edition with illustrations by 
Fernando Marco. Guillén’s Céntico is a ‘libro sobre libro” in which new 
poems are added to the old. Domenchina, in his Poestas completas, includes 
the unedited Elegfas barrocas, and Lorca publishes for the first time his 
Primeras canciones, a work of great importance for the study of his earlier 
period. New collections of verse also came from well-known pens. Manuel 
Machado published Phoenis, Nuevas canciones. In 13 bandas y 48 estrellas, 
Poema del Mar Caribe, Alberti “ha incorporado su canto de libertad, su 
poema anti-imperialista, fuerte y bello, a la redencién de la América latina.” 





injusticias, crueldades.’’ Others of the series will be imaginative in character and will show 
“el hombre futuro en la futura sociedad civilizada.”’ 
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Salinas, in Razén de amor, discourses with serene eloquence on the meta- 
physics of love. J. Moreno Villa, in Salén sin muros, speaks with the mature 
assurance of experience: ‘“‘Desencajado y roto voy, miserable carrito, Al 
paso del asno de la melancolia.”’ But in “Separacion,” the last of the seven 
poems, he makes a clear-toned affirmation of his desire for life. He follows 
no traditional pattern. His poetry is the poetry of the individual.‘ 

In spite of much heterogeneity, there appears to be a decided tend- 
ency to turn away from “la poesia negativamente barroca,” to renounce 
“la retérica de alcantarilla de la pentltima hora,’”’ and to move in the di- 
rection of a greater severity of form. This is not a manifestation of neo- 
classicism, but of a desire to enclose ‘‘en moldes duros una poesia que se 
expandia ya demasiado, como gas libre, en el verso suelto.’’ The sonnet 
has found particular favor with Felipe Vivanco (Cantos de primavera), 
Juan Panero (Cantos de ofrecimiento), and German Bleiberg (Sonetos 
amorosos). The latter appears as a present-day Garcilaso, whose aim is 
“no apartarse de los modelos clasicos, y conseguir un ritmo, expresién y 
sentido de imagenes completamente actual.” A similar adaptation of clas- 
sical forms to modern themes is characteristic of Manuel Carrasco’s 
Romancero de la noche. Romantic in his sense of mystery, classical in se- 
renity, is Luis Cernuda, the most discussed poet of the year. He represents 
the best of German and English Romanticism “injerto en el mejor so- 
brerrealismo francés.’”’ At the same time he has many points of contact with 
Garcilaso, Luis de Leén, and Bécquer: “Vivir es estar a solas con la 
muerte.” He is a “potencia espiritualizadora sin par en nuestra lirica de 
hoy.” In addition to El joven marino, he published La realidad y el deseo, 
a complete collection of his works. Another cultivator of this type of 
poetry—unlike that of Jiménez, Salinas, Lorca or Alberti—is Virgilio 
Novoa Gil (El suefto desanclado). Following Cernuda as his master, he 
tends “‘hacia los caminos del escorzo en cuanto a la calidad del interpretar.” 

Several of the year’s volumes of verse may be classified as belonging 
more or less closely to the manner of Antonio Machado. The subject of 
F. de Fientosa’s El alba del quechemarin is Galicia. In El remanso de las 
horas Montiano Placeres writes of the Gran Canaria in a manner sug- 
gestive both of Machado and of Azorin. In Entre luna y acequia V. E. 
Pertegaz recreates the Levantine region in its inanimate aspects. Manuel 
Barbadillo appears as a regional poet of Andalusia in Rincén de sol. Nature 
is present in nearly all the poems of Rafael Mugica (Mareo del silencio). 
Vicente Noguera in Cancionero silencioso seeks the lyrical element in land- 
scape and peasant song. 

‘ This last statement applies to most of the Spanish poetry produced in 1936. Alberti’s 
communistic tendencies are well known. He finds a kindred spirit in A. Serrano Plaja, and 
in the latter’s Destierro infinito, “una arma viva.” There is a clearly subversive intention in 


C. M. Arconada’s Vivimos una noche oscura (which contains genuine poetry). Alonso Calvo’s 


Poemas del tiempo nuevo also serve a social ideal. Calvo is a new poet. His work was well re- 
ceived. 
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L. Alvarez Pifier, in Suite alucionada, proves to be a follower of the 
“creationist school” of Huidobro and Diego, endeavoring to create a poetic 
world unrelated to the world of reality. V. Carrasco’s Recténgulos culti- 
vates the romance form with occasional echoes from Lorca. F. Lépez 
Marin’s El huerto prédigo is a “‘continuacién rubendariana.”’ The Palmas 
flamencas of Tomas Borrds show the popularity of the gitanerfa in poetry 
as well as in the theater. Agustin de Foxa, Conde de Foxé, in El toro, la 
muerte y el agua writes of the “mil gestos de la creacién”’ in a poetry best 
described as telluric. Xavier Abril, in Dificil trabajo, is concerned with the 
world of the passions, of pain, and of delirium. 

The most distinguished poetess of the year is Ernestina Champourcin, 
whose Céntico iniutil contains material previously published and also a 
section ‘Cumbre sin cielo” composed between 1932 and 1935. Her poetry 
reflects life in its most tangible dimension and possesses unmistakable 
femininity. She resembles Delmira Agustini or Juana de Ibarbourou rather 
than any Spanish congener. Her theme is “un amor activo, dadivoso, 
iluminado.”’ Concha Méndez, in Nifo y sombras, declares herself to be “la 
antena receptora del milagro.”’ Dolores Catarineu presents in Amor, suefio, 
vida an anthology of her poetic works. 

In the field of the essay the year 1936 marked the publication of volume 
vu of Ortega y Gasset’s El espectador and of Baroja’s Rapsodias, which 
starts off with a reprint of his 1935 address before the Spanish Academy. 
Skeptical of all forms of government, he offers certain “planes relativistas”’ 
for the future. Still full of vitality, he feels far removed from the historical 
currents of the day. Under the title Disparadero espanol José Bergamin has 
published two volumes of his collected essays. A. Fern4ndez Sudrez in 
Sentido mistico de la energia appears to sympathize with certain aspects of 
Hitlerism. Rafael Dieste in La vieja piel del mundo affirms his faith in life, 
“un fruto incorruptible, milagroso, que dé sentido a los instantes.’’ Dif- 
ficult to classify is a “farsa”? by Benjamin Jarnés, Téntalo. Neither a play 
nor a novel, it repeats the myth of Tantalus with a modern interpretation. 
Its subject is the life of the theater and the vicissitudes of a would-be 
dramatic author. The prologue expounds the value and necessity of myths. 
Another volume by Jarnés, Cita de ensuenos, bears the subtitle “‘Figuras del 
cinema.” An interesting travel book is J. Palacios’ Filipinas, orgullo de 
Es pata, a sort of “reconquista moral.” 

In literary criticism, J. M. de Cossio’s Poesta Espanola: Notas de asedio 
is a series of essays extending from Berceo to Bécquer. J. Bergamin’s 
Laberinto de la novela y monstruo de la noveleria is an explanation of the 
art of fiction from its inception. El arte de quedarse solo y otros ensayos, by 
G. Diaz Plaja, deals with literary subjects: Azorin, Miré, Lorca, Sala- 
verria, Jarnés, Jiménez. R. Feria in Signos de arte y literatura traces litera- 
ture and art in the Canary Islands. Worthy of special attention is Manuel 
de Montolfu’s Goethe en la literatura catalana. A belated tercentenary vol- 
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ume is H. R. Romero-Flores’ Estudio psicolégico sobre Lope de Vega. “‘Es 
una visi6n nueva de Lope, del Renacimiento en Espafia y del caracter del 
espafiol del siglo xvi.” F. C. Sainz de Robles, in Jubileo y aleluyas de Lope 
de Vega, studies Lope only in those aspects of his activity which connect 
him with Madrid. 

The series Vidas espafiolas e hispano-americanas del siglo x1x contains 
a volume by Jarnés, Doble agonia de Bécquer, and one by F. Iscar Peyra, 
Gabriel y Galén, poeta de Castilla. R. Garcia y Garcia de Castro has pub- 
lished the first volume of his study Menéndez y Pelayo, el sabio y el crey- 
ente. L. Ribera’s Raimundo Lulio, while not erudite, makes a genuine 
contribution to our knowledge of Ramon Lull. P. de Répide’s Alfonso XIT: 
La restauracién de un trono gives a fine costumbristic picture of Madrid at 
the end of the century and is important for the study of such figures as 
Galdés. The same may be said of N. Rivas Santiago’s Politicos, gobernantes 
y otras figuras espanolas . . . II. Of anti-revolutionary tendencies is Joaquin 
Arrards’ Historia anecdética de la segunda Republica. J. Cortés Cavanillas’ 
Alfonso XIII, El caballero de Espana . . . is clearly apologetic in character. 
Eduardo Ortega y Gasset censures Italian imperialism in Etiopta: El con- 
flicto italo-abisinio. The same subject is treated by C. Pérez Abascal in 
(Italia? gEtiopta? gEl derecho? Espana. R. Lanzas, in gFascismo en Es- 
pana? gives an account of the activities of the party in Spain but does not 
prognosticate the future. Manuel Azafia’s Discursos en campo abierto were 
campaign speeches prior to the February elections. Alvaro de Albornoz’s 
Al servicio de la Republica: Discursos declares that Spanish conservatism 
had become “‘petrificado en el Derecho romano y en la propiedad feudal.” 

Works of erudition are Ricardo del Arco’s La sociedad espanola en 
las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega, J. de Entrambasaguas’ edition and 
critical study of the Jerusalén conquistada, G. Marafién’s El conde duque de 
Olivares (La pasién de mandar), Américo Castro’s Glosarios latino-es- 
panoles de la Edad Media, A. Revilla’s Catélogo de los codices griegos de la 
Biblioteca de El Escorial. I, and F. Huerta Calopa’s La imprenta en AI- 
calé de Henares. To more modern times belong Jovellanos, by Luis Santu- 
llano; Introduccién al estudio del romanticismo espanol, by G. Diaz Plaja; 
Adolfo de Salazar’s El siglo roméntico; and J. R. Lomba y Pedraja’s re- 
print of his Cuatro estudios en torno a Larra. E. Gamero y de Laiglesia has 
completed his study on Galddés with a third volume (of no great value) 
entitled Galdés y su obra: El teatro, and Nicol4s M. Lépez has published 
a series of important letters addressed to him by Ganivet from 1895 to 1898, 
under the title Cartas intimas de Angel Ganivet: La Cofradta del Avellano. 

This survey must close with mention of three works dealing with the 
arts: Enrique Lafuente’s Breve historia de la pintura espanola, Manuel 
Abril’s De la Naturaleza al esptritu: Ensayo critico de pintura contempord- 
nea, and E. Giménez Caballero’s Arte y Estado, a discussion of the destiny 
of the arts in Europe. 








French Tenses Again 


EDWARD F. MEYLAN 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


(Author’s summary.—The passé surcomposé exists but is not widely used. How the French 
usually express anteriority in a subordinate clause.) 


OR the sake of the proper teaching of a most delicate point of French 

grammar, the discussion between Mr. Ruland and Professor Faye 
should not be allowed to die out at this point.‘ The problem is twofold: First, 
should the passé surcomposé be accepted into the family of tenses? Sec- 
ondly, how should one translate English subordinate clauses introduced 
by a temporal conjunction expressing anteriority (after, as soon as)? Should 
one use the passé surcomposé or the pluperfect . . . or something else? 

I. There can be no doubt about the existence of the passé surcomposé 
in spoken French; therefore, as maintained by such a progressive gram- 
marian as Ferdinand Brunot, it should be included in the list of tenses. It is 
employed as a substitute for the classic passé antérieur, especially in the 
case of verbs conjugated with avoir and in the active voice. In main clauses, 
one may find the passé surcomposé used to express the quick completion 
of the action: J/ l’a eu fait en moins de rien.? Moreover, some Frenchmen 
will express a very distant past with the aid of the passé surcomposé: Il a 
eu recu des coups, as opposed to I] avait regu des coups, which would seem 

- to be more closely connected with the main trend of the story. In subordi- 
nate clauses, we find the passé surcomposé taking the place of the passé 
antérieur after such conjunctions as quand, lorsque, aprés que, dés que, 
aussitét que: Des qu’il a eu terminé ses devoirs, il est sorti. 

II. When one has to teach French, there is, besides the existence of this 
tense, another question to be considered: Does the passé surcomposé enjoy 
gencral use in spoken French? The answer is emphatically no. Regarding 
its use in a main clause, the fact is that most people will say: J/ l’a fait en 
moins de rien rather than J/ 1’a eu fait en moins de rien, and (Autrefois) il a 
recu des coups instead of Il a eu regu des coups. For the subordinate clause, 
the problem is more complicated, because, in addition to the passé sur- 
composé, the French have at their disposal several constructions expressing 
anteriority. They are: aprés+perfect infinitive, the perfect participle, the 
noun+past participle, aprés or dés+noun, pluperfect+¢ peine. 

After conjunctions expressing anteriority, the pluperfect is used only 
if the verb of the main clause is in the imperfect: Dés qu’il avait terminé ses 


1 See Faye, Paul-Louis, ‘Poor Relations among the French Tenses,’? Modern Language 
Journal, xvim1, 406, 407, and Ruland, Harold L., “The ‘Poor Relation’ Visits Us Again,” 
Modern Language Journal, xx, 94, 95. 

2 See Brunot, F. and Bruneau, Ch., Précis de grammaire historique de la langue francaise 
(Paris, 1933), 505, §784. 
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lecons, il sortait. This, of course, eliminates the pluperfect from use after a 
temporal conjunction in the narrative style. Mr. Ruland has misunderstood 
§786 of Brunot and Bruneau’s Précis, which applies only to the very simple 
use of the pluperfect in the main clause: Elle eut encore un obstacle @ sur- 
monter. Ses parents, instruits de son prochain départ, avaient failli en perdre 
le sens. It is pointed out there that the pluperfect may as well express an 
anterior event as describe an anterior background. 

Most grammars for use in American colleges mention the fact that the 
passé surcomposé is rarely used.’ But the trouble is that they do not lay 
enough stress on the manner in which the French cast their sentences when 
anteriority has to be expressed. This deficiency may be attributed to the 
fact that syntax has been neglected in favor of word-study, which leads 
to the establishment of a closer resemblance between French and English 
than really exists. It accounts for the desire to translate a verb by a verb, 
a past tense by a corresponding past tense, an English past perfect by a 
passé surcomposé or a pluperfect. 

III. As substitutes for the past anterior and the passé surcomposé, the 
following constructions (already listed above) are suggested: 


1. aprés + perfect infinitive: 
A prés avoir terminé ses devoirs, il est sorti. 
A prés étre arrivé, il s’est couché. 


This constructioncan be used only when the logical subject of the subordinate is identical 
with that of the main clause. 


2. the perfect participle: 
Ayant terminé ses devoirs, il est sorti. 
Etant arrivé, il s’est couché. 
Sa mére lui ayant dit de terminer ses devoirs, il a refusé. 
Son pére étant mort, il a quitté le pays. 


|same subject 


diferent subject 


3. The absolute construction noun + past participle, preceded sometimes by une fois: 
(Une fois) ses devoirs terminés, il est sorti. 
(Une fois) son pére mort, il a quitté le pays. 


* “The compound past anterior [= passé surcomposé] is almost exclusively restricted to 
conversational French, where it may take the place of the past anterior, which is not used in 
conversation. Frenchmen, however, cast their spoken sentences in such a form that it comes 
up less frequently than might be anticipated.”” Armstrong, Syntax of the French Verb (Heath, 
1925), 46, §43. 

“By combining two past participles with any form of A, we get the somewhat rare yet 
colloquial group A2pp: the compound past anterior (le plus-que-parfait surcomposé).”” Hol- 
brook, Living French (Ginn, 1917), 97, §111. 

“This tense is called in French grammars the passé anterieur surcomposé, but it is not 
generally given the attention it deserves. The reason is that it is purely a conversational tense, 
and also that, with many verbs, it sounds rather awkward, In such cases, instead of an anterior 


poe a past participle or a past infinitive may be used.” Mercier, College French (Crofts, 1935), 
, §202. 
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4. aprés or dés + noun taking the place of an intransitive verb: 
Aprés (or dés) la mort de son pére, il a quitté le pays. 
Some of these nouns are: l’arrivée, le départ, l’entrée, la sortie. A difficulty lies in the fact 
that many of these nouns are used only idiomatically: for instance, la tombée is practically 
used only in such phrases as la tombée du jour and la tombée de la nuit. 


5. pluperfect + 4 peine + que (to express as soon as + past perfect): 
Il avait a peine terminé ses devoirs, qu’il est sorti (or qu’il sortait). 
Son pére était a peine mort, que Jean a quitté (or quittait) le pays. 


Though less common than in French, these infinitive, participial, and 
prepositional phrases exist also in English and the students understand 
them readily. If the teacher will stress that this is the way anteriority is 
usually expressed in French, the problem of the passé surcomposé will lose 
much of its practical significance.‘ 


‘ A similar viewpoint is that of Ph. Martinon, who says: ‘“‘Ce passé indéfini surcomposé 
commence méme 4a s’écrire, au moins celui qui a |’auxiliaire avoir, et il n’en est pas meilleur 
pour cela, quoiqu’il ait peut-étre de l’avenir; celui de l’auxiliaire ére est méme encore un peu 
barbare. Les gens qui tiennent 4 parler correctement, sans pour cela employer le passé an- 
térieur, s’y prennent encore autrement et ne sont point embarrassés. Ils emploient par ex- 
emple le plus-que-parfait, ou une tournure quelconque qui supprime l’auxiliaire: @ peine avait-il 
fini qwil est parti, ou aprés avoir fini, ou son travail fini, il est parti, 2 peine ou une fois arrivé, 
ou de retour ou quand il a été de retour, en trois minutes il avait fini ou il était revenu, etc.” 
(Martinon, Ph., Comment on parle en francais (Paris, 1927], 351, 352.) 

This author neglects to state that, when replacing the passé surcomposé, the pluperfect 
is used only in connection with d@ peine . . . gue; but our theory is borne out by the example he 
gives: d peine avait-il fini qu’il est parti. 
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The Art of Linguistics* 


ALFRED SENN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


(Author’s summary.—The objectives of modern philology are not the same as in the nineteenth 
century. Emotional factors [irony, humor] play an important réle in the development of 
language. Neglect of philological work is deplorable. The present division of literature and 
philology is unsound.) 


HE Swiss scholar, Charles Bally, in his book Le langage et la vie (Lan- 

guage and Life), second edition (Zurich: Max Niehans, 1935), makes 
the statement: “‘La linguistique a été un art avant d’étre une science” 
(before becoming a science, linguistics was an art). It was a branch of 
practical learning studied for the purpose of acquiring efficiency in speech 
and writing. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the turn 
toward a new attitude in regard to language took place, language had never 
been the object of research interested only in language as such. Bally does 
not condemn the work of the earlier philologists, although he is outspoken 
in his opinion that the modern method of linguistic study constitutes a 
decided advance over the methods previously employed. 

In the English term “linguistic science,” a translation of German 
“Sprachwissenschaft,” the word “science” is used in the same sense as in 
“political science’’ or ‘social science,” where it is not to be understood as 
natural science but rather in the sense of German “‘Geistes-”’ or ““Kultur- 
wissenschaft”” as opposed to ‘‘Naturwissenschaft.”’ Scholars have not al- 
ways been conscious of this essential difference and during the last century 
some went so far as to apply to linguistic study methods borrowed from the 
natural sciences. Their chief discovery was the “phonetic law,” for which 
they claimed universality admitting of no exception. A reaction against 
such an extreme course (we regard it now as an aberration) was inevitable. 
Some of us still use the term “phonetic law,” but are always prompt to add 
that it should not be taken in the sense of physical law. Others are more 
consistent and avoid this now ambiguous expression altogether, speaking 
instead of “rules,” “conformities,” and the like. I am going even a step 
farther when I speak of “the art of linguistics” instead of “linguistic 
science.” I do that in order to emphasize its character as a social science 
and to justify the special selection of points of interest which I am going 
to discuss. 

The great achievements of the linguistic school of the last century are 
our heritage, which we should further utilize for constructive purposes 
rather than allow to become stale; but our work will have to be done from 
a new angle. Our discoveries will not be as spectacular as those of the 
linguistic giants of the nineteenth century. Our work will be harder than 


* Condensed form of an address delivered at the meeting of the Wisconsin Association 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 6, 1936. 
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theirs. We are cautioned against the potential fallacy of so-called new dis- 
coveries. We can now achieve something only if we know the language 
within and without. No rough work would satisfy us today. We require 
subtlety and a high degree of refinement. It is not enough to grasp the 
grammar as a collection of rules. Grammar must be guided by a vivid lin- 
guistic instinct (‘‘Sprachgefiihl’”’). Max Weinreich, in his Le Yiddish comme 
objet de linguistique générale (Wilno, 1937, pp. 8 and 9), uses the term 
“fonction psychique”’ for the same thing, a sense for the proper expression. 

In addition to this, comprehensive and unprejudiced observation of 
present-day linguistic usage is indispensable. It should be kept in mind 
that language is not shut up in books or grammars. Language is something 
almost indomitable, belonging to the great masses of the speakers. It is a 
means of expression or communication. It would not exist for itself, if there 
were no need or urge among the people to communicate. The purpose 
which language has to serve makes it necessary for the speakers of a lin- 
guistic community to make their means of communication as unambiguous 
as possible. Therefore, the language of a smaller community is almost uni- 
form, but the wider the territory covered by a single language, the more 
difficult it is to keep up its uniformity. People living in distant places, 
although speaking the same language, often use entirely different words to 
name identical objects or actions. To the variations caused by the geo- 
graphical distribution of the speakers are to be added those coming from 
differences in interest. Not every social stratum and not every nation is 
interested in the same things. This is a simple truth to be remembered by 
our dashing newspaper reporters when they try to give us descriptions of 
foreign nations and their ways of living. Recently a Chicago newspaper 
brought a story of what the average citizen of a certain European country 
does or does not do these days. Among other things he does not belong to 
a Rotary Club, does not drive his own car, nor own his home. He is re- 
ported to have few diversions since there are no country clubs. The story 
ends with the statement that the average citizen in that country leads a 
pretty dull life. The author of that story was looking only for the things 
to which he was accustomed in this country. 

Not only is there a great diversity of interest among the people of the 
present generation, but interests of people change throughout their history. 
Therefore, the range of possible expressions in a language varies from period 
to period, from social stratum to social stratum, and from nation to nation. 
Generally this range of expressions must be as large and diversified as the 
field of interest. Keeping this in mind, we cannot help smiling at the efforts 
of a certain well-endowed American committee charged with compiling 4 
universal dictionary. This enterprise is just another example of a certain 


attitude which is completely innocent of the great variety and richness of | 


the human mind. Those people should be referred to a book published in |~ 
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Germany in 1932 which might open their eyes, especially so since its ma- 
terial is almost exclusively taken from German, French, and English. Its 
title is Die Sprache als Bildnerin der Volker. Eine Wesens- und Lebenskunde 
der Volkstiimer (Language as a builder of nations. A study of the intrinsic 
peculiarities of national character), by Georg Schmidt-Rohr, published by 
Eugen Diederichs Verlag in Jena. 

I have called language “something indomitable.”’ But at the same time 
I stated that language does not exist by itself. Therefore, any trait of char- 
acter which we attribute to it should really be given to the speaker who 
makes of the language at his command whatever his intellectual and psychic 
qualities enable him to achieve. The effect of the same words may be en- 
tirely different in two different cases. Often not the words uttered are the 
really important thing, but the frame of mind of the speaker. This goes to 
prove how important it is to grasp the situation when we read and interpret 
a text. The frame of mind of the speaker, i.e., either a kind and amiable 
disposition, a playful mood, or anger, contempt, pain, and fear, affects not 
only the meaning, but sometimes even the form of words and sentences. 
We can observe that every day in our own or in other people’s conversation. 
It is not so easy, though, with printed texts. Let us suppose that we find 
the German sentence ist er ein Held written somewhere, taken out of the 
context. How can we possibly know what it means? Is it an expression of 
highest admiration? Or is it to be taken ironically? If it is an ironical ex- 
pression, its meaning is just the contrary of what the words literally would 
suggest. Irony and contempt belong to those emotions which (just as love 
does, too) find an outlet in the form of linguistic material and may, when let 
loose, change a language immensely. Such linguistic changes bring about 
what in English is called “slang’’ (cf. Jespersen, Mankind, Nation, and 
Individual from a Linguistic Point of View, pp. 157 ff.). Contempt appears 
primarily in ironical phrases which very often come to mean exactly the 
opposite of their grammatical meaning. Jespersen quotes several examples 
of this kind familiar to everyone; e.g., a nice fellow may be used in the sense 
of a frightful scoundrel; much he knows about it may convey the conviction 
that he knows very little indeed. Numerous nicknames and surnames owe 
their origin to ironical expressions. 

Another important factor, besides contempt and irony, is a playful 
impulse of the speaker, the enjoyment which he derives from forming 
humorously exaggerated or changed and distorted expressions or from play- 
ing upon the meaning of words, essentially similar to punning. The two Eng- 
lish words value and price are two notions which, though not identical, are 
very close to each other. How then does it happen that by adding the 
suffix Jess to each of them we get two concepts (valueless and priceless) of 
exactly opposite meanings? Or let us examine the word few, the original 
meaning of which is not many. In a few this original meaning is already dis- 
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appearing and in quite a few it is entirely gone. A similar change of meaning 
appears in the adjective Jittle. I read somewhere the following sentence: 
“Tt was the last time I smiled for quite a little while,’ where quite a little 
while is used in the sense of rather a long time. Such expressions appear in 
all languages and at all times. In Southern Germany and in Switzerland it 
is very common for people to frighten boys with the question: “‘Soll ich 
dir die Ohren stehen lassen?” or “Wart, ich will dir die Ohren stehen 
lassen.’’ The meaning now, as understood by everybody, is I shall cut your 
ears off, although literally it means I shall leave your ears alone. Cf. Mues der 
d’Ohre lo stoh und’s Lebe schenke, du Chnopflil by the Baseler dialect- 
writer Jonas Breitenstein in G. A. Seiler, Gottwilche. Allemannische Klange 
aus Stadt und Landschaft Basel (Liestal, 1879, p. 72). 

Are we always able to recognize such humorous or ironical expressions? 
Probably not. But we can try by studying the language and its means of 
expression, and especially by studying the habits of the speakers or authors. 
An example taken from a well-known German dialect-dictionary will make 
one realize the difficulties confronting the student. Martin and Lienhart, 
W orterbuch der elsdssischen Mundarten (1, 657) explain the adjective diffig, 
the basic meaning of which is “quick, alert.” In addition to this they list 
also the meaning ungeschickt (‘‘awkward, clumsy”’), based on the sentence 
Du bist mir e diffiger. Since this sentence is used ironically, it does indeed 
mean How awkward you are! But it does not follow that the adjective diffig 
has lost its original meaning. On the contrary, the original sense clearly re- 
mains, and the sentence quoted really means: ‘“‘You pride yourself on being 
quick; but see, how clumsy you are!’’ Apparently the authors of the dic- 
tionary missed the ironical sense of the quotation entirely. 

Speech as a faculty to express and communicate thoughts and emotions 
is a natural gift of every normal human being. However, not every speaker 
possesses the same high degree of mastery of his language. Only now and 
then there emerges an individual with real linguistic power. Such indi- 
viduals not only possess the highest possible degree of mastery of the tra- 
ditional expressive material, but very often they are also endowed with 
natural creative power to enrich the language. These are the few, gifted 
with extraordinary mental capacity and, therefore, best able to develop and 
enrich the language received from their ancestors. I speak of the poets. 
The poets are major objects of investigation for the philologist. The poets 
are the best qualified representatives (informants) of their people. 

I wish to state emphatically that the study of the works of our poets is 
not a domain reserved exclusively for the professor of literature, however 
strong this belief may be rooted in this country. The consequences of this 
belief will become disastrous if the situation is not remedied soon. There 
should be no separation into two fields. A professor of German or French 
should be a professor of the German or French language and literature. 
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He should be both a historian of literature and a philologist. At present 
we face a situation in which philological work is ostracized. Philologists are 
depicted as bogey-men. Candidates for the Ph.D. degree working on philo- 
logical problems are convinced that it is harder for them to get a position 
than for their colleagues who choose a so-called literary topic. But who is 
better qualified to teach grammar, one who is working on a grammatical 
problem or one whose thesis deals with philosophical and political ideas or 
historical and biographical data? The few philologists holding university 
positions in this country must feel like wall-flowers. Every once in a while 
they are being made to understand their uselessness. Graduate students 
have been warned not to go into philology. I am glad to state here that 
other people, too, regard this development as abnormal. The Editorial 
Committee of the Germanic Review, in a retrospective glance at the first 
decade of that journal (January, 1936), made the following statement: 
“A brief review of the subject-matter of the articles printed in the decade 
shows some aspects which will cause concern to those who are interested 
in the healthy development of American scholarship. Only twelve per cent 
were devoted to linguistic subjects. This is a defect that should have earnest 
consideration, as it concerns the future position of the languages with 
other Geisteswissenschaften.” 

I am certain that our literary colleagues are not the only ones to blame. 
Certain philologists have been all too eager to draw an unnatural line of 
demarcation between language and literature. They despised poems as a 
possible subject of research. Their eyes were blinded by a false historicism 
and by the myth of the originality of the popular dialects. Scholars were 
for some time much more interested in meaningless utterances of the un- 
educated masses than in the products of the leading minds of a nation. 
They kneeled down in admiration before so-called folksongs and sneered 
at the lyric products of outstanding individual poets. They did not know 
that in most cases folklore-literature is nothing but poetry originally com- 
posed by an individual author, taken over from him by the masses and 
usually mutilated or deteriorated. These admirers of misunderstood folk- 
ways used to poke fun at the sincere efforts of the schoolmasters to culti- 
vate the standard language. They preached anarchy in questions concern- 
ing the standard language, attacking certain pet rules of the authoritative 
grammarians. Fortunately, they did not live up to their own preachings. 
Some of them write a good style. But here we have the problem: If the 
literary men of our guild do not deign to consider a question of grammar 
and, on the other hand, the philologist labels anything that comes from a 
speaker as correct, who then has the authority to decide? Surely, both sides 
have gone too far, and there is nobody left to hold the traditional middle 
toad. The professor of literature and the professor of philology must again 
come together. They should meet in the middle of the road. The present 
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division of literature and philology is unsound. If there must be a division, 
it should be by epochs, so that one man (call him philologist if you will) is 
entrusted with the language and the literature of the older period and the 
other one with the language and the literature of the modern era. The 
workers in both fields have the same material to work on. Both work with 
texts. Reading of texts is especially necessary for the philologist. A good 
knowledge of the texts, i.e., a thorough acquaintance with the real language 
in its best form and not only with chips, must be the foundation and the 
backbone of all philological work. This is part of the art of linguistics. 
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El Espanolismo de Charles Sealsfield 


NorMAN L. WILLEY AND JULIO DEL Toro 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AMENTAMOS can razon que el concepto de Méjico y de los mejicanos 
que parece mas difundido por entre el publico de las naciones sajonas 
se forme de las detestables peliculas cinematograficas de los empresarios 
de Hollywood. Segtin éstas es todo mejicano un barbaro, un ladrén, un 
asesino, un conspirador, y toda mejicana es una imbécil o una meretriz. 
La idea de que los hijos de los aztecas sean gente poco mds 0 menos como 
nosotros, unos buenos, otros menos buenos, todavia no se les ha ocurrido 
a los sefores de Los Angeles. 

Naturalmente es la ignorancia del publico, la falta de conocimientos, lo 
que permite que tal concepto se extienda, puesto que los viajeros cultos y 
los americanos en general que se hayan familiarizado con Méjico luchan 
contra las absurdas nociones de sus paisanos. Que la verdad no haya vencido 
a la mentira en esta lucha se debe a una tradicidn literaria que se origin6, 
ya en la propaganda de guerra de los norteamericanos de la época del 
general Lépez de Santa Ana, ya en ciertos fenédmenos de la literatura popu- 
lar del siglo xx. 

Que el culto publico aleman tenga el mismo concepto del mejicano que 
los sefiores espectadores cotidianos del cinematégrafo de la ciudad de 
Boston se puede atribuir a un libro popular que se publicé en el ano 1834, 
Der Virey und die Aristokraten oder Mexiko im Jahre 1812, por el célebre 
autor Charles Sealsfield (verdadero nombre y apellido: Karl Postl). Aqui 
también todo mejicano es un embridén de asesino, y los “‘léperos”’ de Méjico 
son tan holgazanes que a citar las palabras del original—‘“‘sie walzen sich 
in ihrem eigene Kothe, zu triage, einen Schritt weiter zu gehen” (11, 179, 
181),! y las sefioritas de las mejores familias son unas piojosas que carecen 
de toda moral. 

El influjo de este libro fué poderoso, y con razén; sefialaba una nueva 
época en la historia de la literatura alemana, era la primera novela his- 
térico-etnolégica, en la cual no es un individuo el protagonista sino toda 
una nacién. Ademds tenia el poderoso estimulo de un Robinson Crusoe, 
trasladaba al lector a un nuevo mundo, a un mundo desconocido y extrafio, 
donde cada instante nos trae una sorpresa o presenta un peligro o un horror. 

Esta obra monumental se ocupa de dar al lector un interesante resumen 
de los acontecimientos de los primeros afios de la lucha por la independencia, 
con apuntes detallados sobre al cura Hidalgo, los héroes de la indepen- 
dencia, Guerrero y Morelos, y el Virrey Venegas. Ademds trata largamente 
de los problemas étnicos y no deja de describir minuciosamente el valle de 


? Las citas se refieren a los tomos y p4ginas de la “dritte durchgesehene Auflage,”’ Stutt- 
gart, 1845. 
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Méjico y la vida ordinaria de las varias clases sociales de la poblacién de la 
capital. 

Tiene pretensiones de texto cientifico también, puesto que muchfsimas 
paginas llevan notas al pie y cada tomo va provisto de un apéndice de varias 
paginas en que se explican minuciosamente para el publico alem4n tales 
cosas netamente mejicanas como lo son la santa virgen de Guadalupe, ba- 
rrancas, tortillas, léperos, y pulque. Ademas va la novela cargada de frag- 
mentos espafioles y franceses, eruditos indicios del gran estudio que habia 
hecho el autor de su materia. En realidad tantos son estos fragmentos, que 
el editor cree conveniente ofrecer en la introduccién una disculpa como 
sigue: Se conservan en el texto las expresiones espafiolas conforme al deseo 
expreso del autor, ya “‘para que no se quite al libro su color netamente 
mejicano, ya porque el pueblo mejicano, el cual esta todavia en un nivel 
cultural muy bajo, asocia a sus expresiones unas ideas que se sugeririan 
por perifrasis, aunque rara vez o nunca por medio de una traduccion directa, 
al lector alemdn el cual ocupa un nivel cultural bastante mas alto” (1, 6). 

También pretende Sealsfield hablar con autoridad. Nos dice que no 
escribié la novela sin haber experimentado él mismo las impresiones que 
nos da del pais. En los afios 1828-29 habia viajado por Méjico donde co- 
nocié a Veracruz, Puebla, la capital, yaun penetré hasta el istmo de Tehuan- 
tepec. 

Para nosotros en la actualidad puede que sea cosa interesante el estudiar 
los datos histéricos y culturales del autor para determinar la experiencia 
que tenia con los hechos positivos, lo que vid de la Republica y de qué 
manera interpret6 los hechos, pero en caso de que resulte negativa la 
indagacién todavia tenemos muchas dudas en cuanto a la fe literaria del 
autor. Si nos da ideas absolutamente falsas en cuanto a la sociedad y los 
acontecimientos del afio 1812, ¢ hemos de echar la culpa a los informes 
inexactos del observador aleman, o hemos de echarla a la falta de respeto 
a la verdad, a la tergiversacién de los hechos en interés de la narracién? 
Nadie lo puede precisar. Lo que si podemos precisar es el conocimiento que 
tenfa del espafiol y la vida cultural de los mejicanos. | Veamos! 

Examinemos primero la pretensiédn de que las expresiones castellanas 
sean necesarias al texto por asociar los mexicanos unas ideas con ciertas 
frases que no sobreentiendan los alemanes por occupar éstos un nivel cul- 
tural tan superior. 

Encontramos (11, 276) lo siguiente: “Dem wungliicklichen junge 
Menschen bitten wir Péisse in die estados unidos oder nach Ingleterra 2u 
geben.” Dos notas al pie de la p4gina informan al lector aleman que estados 
unidos significa Vereinigte Staaten und Ingleterra, England. No se sabe qué 
idea puedan formarse los mejicanos con estados unidos que los eruditos 
alemanes no tengan en Vereinigte Staaten, antes parece que el tinico motivo 
de meter estos trozos sea el deseo de lucir sus propios conocimientos. 
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(Nétese que el uso de las mintsculas y el modo de deletrear a Inglaterra 
son de Sealsfield.) En 1, 83 el autor escribe y traduce en el texto: Hat jemals 
ein Capitano de los Alabardieros de su Excellenza el Virey graciossimo de 
Nueva Espanna—hat jemals ein Capitain der Hellebardiere Sr. Excellenz, 
des allergnidigsten Vicekinigs von Neuspanien so etwas gesehen? Senores, 
por el amor de Dios! Meine gnddigen Herren, um der Liebe Gottes willen! 
Es dificil hallar cosa alguna que pudiera sobreentenderse aqui en el castel- 
lano—si fuese correcto—que no se exprese en el aleman. 

Otros pasajes semejantes se encuentran: (1, 153) Wer wurde geplagt, dia 
y noche, Tag und Nacht, mit Bussgiingen und Prozessionen?; (111, 124) 
dieser sombre von einem Rey (Schatten von einem Kénig); (11, 313) ... sie 
werden Sie anstarren, wie einen Nuevo Santo (einen neuen Heiligen); (111, 
180) El ultimo suspiro (Der letzte Seufzer); (11, 301) Securidad (Sicherheit, 
Pfand). 

Parece que aqui las frases en castellano (!) son fanfarroneria, nada mAs, 
que el aleman hace exactamente como los malos escritores de hoy en dia, 
quienes pretenden dar cierto sabor inglés a sus escritos empleando muchos 
“ves” y “godames” en sus paginas. 

Que Sealsfield nada sabia del idioma que pretende meter a pufiados en 
su obra alemana se echa de ver casi en cada pagina. Por ejemplo nada se 
aprende mas pronto que el uso del don, el cual se emplea desde los dias del 
rey Wamba solamente con el nombre, no con el apellido. Sin embargo el 
autor escribe don Pinto, don Nunez, don Vanegas, don Calleja, etc. No sola- 
mente esto, lo emplea antes de sefior, v.g. don senor Galvez (1, 84), Don senor 
Sebastiano (1, 129). ““Don Hernan” y “‘don Hernandez Cortez” dice el criollo 
don Lopez Pinto (11, 175) al referirse al conquistador. Dova lo emplea Seals- 
field en la pagina 1, 211 de un modo especial: Donna Senora Sebastiana Anna 
Mier y T-n. 

Otra palabra que ha de dar color netamente castellano es la exclama- 
cién que escribe Sealsfield en la forma Carracco, palabra que ocurre cuando 
menos cien veces en los tres tomos. Es de suponerse que Sealsfield hubiese 
oido la palabra solamente y nunca la hubiese visto escrita, pues siempre la 
deletrea asi. Ademds parece que la concibe el autor como palabra completa- 
mente respetable. La emplean todos sus personajes y en todas ocasiones, 
entre otros una sefiora de la nobleza espafiola en la pagina 111, 16. 

Sealsfield se sirve a menudo de palabras o frases que o no son castellanas 
en absoluto o son corrupciones barbaras que a veces hasta parecen haber 
salido de un diccionario toscano. Asi se presenta a cada rato la palabra 
Inglese o por inglés o por ingleses, v.g. an Bord eines Schiffes der grossen 
Republik oder der Inglese (11, 109); Also Missherr, der Inglese ist wieder 
suriickgekommen (111, 329). Plaza no se escribe nunca correctamente sino 
piazza o plazza. Gente irracional ocurre siempre en la forma gente irrazionale. 
En la pdgina 11, 22 leemos Quella insolenza, palabras de un espafiol y 
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viejo cristiano. Corraggio Senior (111, 157) no va acompafiado de traduccién 
en alemA4n, pero el contexto deja ver que esequivalentea/Animo! Roba en la 
pagina 11, 176 y en una que otra ocasién esta por ropa. Companias sveltas 
(11, 241) y passim, es probablemente corrupcion de compafitas sueltas y no 
tiene nada que ver con el italiano svelto (esbelto). Letira (11, 106) 0 letra (11, 
181) en el sentido de carta, no lo habria ofdo Sealsfield en Méjico, y per 
variare la vuestra vida monotana tampoco. 

Unas veces parece que Sealsfield no sabe distinguir una palabra francesa 
de la correspondiente castellana. Asi no escribe nunca virgen sino siempre 
Vierge, hasta escribe (111, 153) La Vierge nos assiste! (traduccién: Die 
Heilige Jungfrau stehe uns bei!). En la pagina 11, 275 grita la gente callejera 
de la capital: Gare! Gare! Vigilancia! sin que el autor nos dé a suponer que 
ningun francés se encontrase entre los léperos. En otras occasiones seme- 
jantes emplea Sealsfield siempre Vigilancia! a secas y no para llamar a los 
vigilantes sino para advertir de algun peligro. Los mejicanos de Sealsfield 
no gritan nunca un /Cuidado! u /Ojo! Sera igualmente a causa del encore 
francés que gritan los criollos Encora! Encora! en la pagina 1, 44, pero es 
seguro que el autor no lo oyé nunca en Méjico. 

Son errores de una frecuencia especial: maledito por maldito, brassero 
por brasero, camarerio por camerero, motino por motin, Gachupinos por 
gachupines, nobilitad por nobleza, machetto por machete, camerados por 
camaradas, frijolos por frijoles, tertullia por tertulia, Caguar por Jaguar (0 
gcougar inglés?), y campaneros por companeros. Errores menos frecuentes 
son treple por triple, quieris por quieres, barracho (1, 102) por borracho, 
mugieres (1, 88) por mujeres, Madrider mayo (1, 169) por majo, acolotes (1, 
236) por axolotes (ajolotes), Creolo (11,119) por criollo, convito (11, 157) por 
convite, Muera el mal gobernio! (1, 365) por gobierno. 

E] autor parece ignorar el exacto significado de las palabras castellanas 
(mas bien castellanas chapurreadas) en varios pasajes. Asi escribe (111, 33) 
Kein gente irrazionale darf eine Anleihe tiber fiinfzehn Duros contrahiren. 
También Excellentissima, Graciossima Senoria (111, 109) no se escribe como 
insulto. Con franqueza (11, 218) esta traducido con mit Kiihnheit. Carracco 
que todos Demonios! Sta aqui! se supone significar en aleman Alle Teufel! 
Stehe! Prudentia y finezza (11, 277) parece latin e italiano, topalo (111, 129) 
has de ser /épalo, puesto que se trata de alguna suerte de embozo. Arzibis po 
(1m, 154, 155 etc.) parece descuido. Barenadores und Tenatores (11, 303) 
segtin el contexto son dos clases de trabajadores de mina, tal vez barreneros 
y tenateros. Paquitta (111, 8) es Eine Papier-Cigarre, segin la nota; aparece 
otra vez (11, 139) bajo la variante Pasquita, pero no se puede averiguar asi 
como asi la palabra original. ;Seria acaso la marca de fdbrica, alguna 
Paquita tabaquera? Interesante es la palabra Gojo (1, 11), que se emplea 
muchas veces, y se traduce siempre con Hund. {Ser acaso cojo? Topeda 
(11, 204) parece ser tapada. 
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A pesar del hecho que Sealsfield era secretario de una orden de monjes 
y por consiguiente tenia larga practica en el latin, ademas que usaba el 
inglés y el francés con gran facilidad (segin lo que se dice) no tiene ni la 
mas ligera nocién de la gramAtica castellana. El latin parece haber ejercido 
su influjo en los imperativos Escuchate (1, 88) y Orate por la razon de Senor 
Chino (Bittet fiir den Verstand Sr. Gnaden des Neger-Indianers), (p. 11, 165). 
En la pagina 1, 81 deja Sealsfield interrumpir el curso de una batalla 
sangrienta, antes bien una matanza, entre los patriotas y los espafioles con 
el repique de visperas. Todos los indios rezan Ave Maria, audi nos pecca- 
dores, segin el autor, suceso tan extrafio como el cesar la pelea, porque ni 
saben los indios rezar latin ni se encuentran estas palabras en el Ave Maria 
(Cf. Ora pro nobis peccatoribus). 

Se emplea el indicativo en lugar del subjuntivo en Va usted con Dios 
(1, 43); Dios Vos guarda Caballeros! (11, 30); y Que los llevan todos los 
Demonios! (1, 218) Esta ultima diccién va acompafiada de la traduccién: 
So mégen sie alle Teufel holen! Y de la nota fonética: llevan wird ausge- 
sprochen: ljevan. 

Errores de forma gramatical, de uso idiomatico o de posicién son los 
siguientes: Hombres de Demonio (Teufelsmenschen) (1, 88); Bendito sea el 
nombre de Vierge, (111, 129); Beso a Vmd. la manos (1, 135); Habla cuomo uno 
libro selado (Er spricht wie ein gestempeltes Buch), que parece traduccién del 
aleman: Er liigt wie gedruckt (1, 92); Tiendo vos traidores (Ich habe euch 
Verrdter) (1, 66); Dios sea labado (1, 182); Aun falto el roba par desollar 
(falta el rabo por desollar) (1, 203); Ya escampa y llevan guijarras (llueve) 
(1, 237); Vienga tiempo, vienga consejo (1, 242). Este ultimo se emplea dos 
veces y parece ser solamente un ensayo de traduccién del dicho aleman: 
Kommt Zeit, kommt Rat; por cierto no es ningtin refran mejicano. 

Ademas se lee: El ha (tiene) mio Cigarro (11, 13); Ha mas vidas que 
uno gato (11, 16). Puesto que solo los gatos ingleses se encuentran dotados 
de nueve vidas, a un zambo mejicano del afio 1812 no se le hubiera ocurrido 
esta comparacién. Otros: O mio Tio! mio amigo! mio Padre! mio corazon 
(sic) (1, 232); Venid Senor a uno grande Capitano qui leva los manos y 
trembla la tierra (11, 23); Academia de los nobles artes (11, 252; 1, 73); 
Abajos con los Gachupinos (1, 95); Que es este? (Was gibt’s?) (11, 12); Que 
se Isidor Cassio tenga por blanco (11, 193); Me tenga Vmd a sus pies (Behalten 
Sie mich zu Ihren Fiissen) (11, 97). 

Hasta se mete Sealsfield a fabricar frases castellanas con la ayuda de 
un diccionario bilingiie, para dar “‘el color netamente mejicano” sin duda. 
Tales esfuerzos son naturalmente infructuosos, porque el autor no sabfa el 
idioma bastante bien. Estos son unos de los ejemplos mAs positivos, pero no 
son todos ni con mucho: No Espannol mentira (1,206),lo cual esta traducido 
al alem4n al pié de la pagina con: Kein Spanier liigt. Este error tan aparente 
y tan ignorante no ocurre sdélo una vez sino que se repite en la pdgina 111, 
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12 (con otros iguales o peores). Aqui una sefiorita principal se deja despio- 
jar por su criada mulata en la presencia de dos amiguitas. La criada se 
cansa de buscar insectos y declara que ‘‘No Senorita de qualitad ha matados 
todos.”’ (Kein Fréulein von Stande hat sie Alle getédtet.) Esta declaracién no 
la disputan las amiguitas ni por la gramAtica ni por el hecho, antes bien 
sacan cada cual un piojo de la cabellera como prueba. También encon- 
tramos en la pagina 11, 301: sine Securidad no plata (Ohne Sicherheit kein 
Silber). Asi se ve que el Sealsfield, a pesar de sus conocimientos lingiiisticos, 
usaba mo como adjectivo indeclinable en castellano, cosa que sélo se ha 
de atribuir al inglés. 

Claramente productos de alguien que no estaba al corriente con el 
castellano son fuegos de polvera (111, 315) (fuegos artificiales) ; gallo de viento 
(1, 246; 11, 36) (veleta); Mani, bleibe bei Tio (1, 283); El tiempo de mansuetud 
es passado (die Zeit der Barmherzigkeit is voriiber) (11, 80); Maldetto mal 
pays (damned bad country!) (111, 17) y Maldedito Gobernio (111, 161). 

Ignorancia total del espiritu de la lengua encontramos en Viengo, 
viengo! ({Ya voy!) (11, 159) y en Motino Frio (11, 291), lo que traduce el 
autor con Aufruhrfieber. Aqui se nota el proceso de aglutinacién del 
aleman: Aufruhr = motin, Fieber = frto, entoncesj A ufruhrfieber = motino-friol 

Pero la flor y nata, la perla de todas las citas, es el atropellamiento del 
verso: 

Soldados, la patria 
nos llama a la lid, 


juremos por ella 
vencer 0 morir. 


Este verso no le gusta a Sealsfield en la forma original, quiere con- 
sonancia en vez de asonancia. Por consiguiente se mete a mejorarlo con este 
resultado (1, 113): 

Amigos, la libertad 
Nos llama ala lid, 
Juremos por ella 
Moriemos con Cid. 


Lo traduce con: 
Freunde, die Freitheit 
Ruft uns ins Feld: 
Wir schworen thr zu leben, 
Zu sterben wie Cid, der Held. 


Los nombres propios también los deletrea Sealsfield con tanto descuido 
que a veces nos deja en ayunas en cuanto a quien quiere indicar. Escribe 
siempre Vincente Guerero, Morellos, Agostino Iturbido, Vanegas (el virrey 
Venegas), Vittoria, Capultepec (Chapultepec), Emanuele (Manuela) y Jesu 
(Jests).? El conde facticio que funciona como eje del partido criollo se 
llama—tal vez con recuerdo del Otelo de Shakespeare—San Jago. 


? Es ridfculo que el historiador y partidario de Sealsfield, Albert B. Faust, en su libro 
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Caracas se escribe Carraccas (111, 330); Sonora Senora (111, 320); Jalapa 
(Xalapa) Jalappa (1, 269) y Xalappa (1, 161);Querétaro Gueretaro (1, 304); 
Guanajuato Guanaxata (11, 44); Iztaccihuatl [tztaccihuatl (11, 204); Aguilar 
Aquilar (111, 92); Galicia Gallicia (111, 200); infernillos Infierniellos (111, 55 
y otras muchas veces). La Gaceta de México se escribe Gazetta de Mexico 
(11, 285). En la pagina 111, 67 se nombra un santo nuevo, San Simon Stilitta 
(zAcaso Simeén Estilita?). El zambo que figura en el segundo tomo y 
resulta pertenecer a la policia secreta se llama Jsidor Cassio (11, 193), y 
una criada mejicana en casa del conde ‘‘San Jago”’ se llama Bettina. 

De las cosas culturales se equivoca el autor a menudo en el texto y no 
menos desatinadas son algunas de las explicaciones de las notas y los 
apéndices, los cuales segtin el prefacio son en parte al menos del mismo 
autor: Die Noten und Erklirungen sind durchgingig vom Herausgeber... 
(sie) sind theils aus schriftlich-brieflichen Erliuterungen des Herrn Verfassers, 
theils aus den besten Werken, die tiber dieses Land existieren entnommen. Un 
ejemplo tipico se encuentra en la apéndice del primer tomo, en el cual se 
explican algunos de los términos empleados para designar varios grados de 
mezcla de sangre india, blanca y negra: Chinos oder Zambos werden die von 
Negerminnern und Indianerweibern Abstammenden genannt. . . . Alta atras 
(sic, repetidas veces), Spriinge riickwdirts nennt man, wenn sich eine weisse 
Person mit einem dunkler farbigten Manne vermischt. En el texto, pagina 11, 
195, se lee . . . die Zambos, oder, wie sie auch genannt werden, Chinos. 

Todos estos términos estan equivocados; chino y zambo no son equiv- 
alentes sino denotan respectivamente individuos de sangre mixta en las 
proporciones 3-4 negra: 1-4 blanca, y 1-2 negra: 1-2 india. Salto atrés (0 
saltatrés), no alta atras, también se aplica a una mezcla de sangre, pero 
solamente a una muy distinta, la de 5-8 sangre blanca y 3-8 sangre negra. 

Mestizo es toda persona de sangre medio blanca y medio india. Sin 
embargo se lee en la pAgina 111, 346: dieser Zambo-Mestize. Todo aquél que 
se haya aficionado a la enchilada se interesara4 en la descripcién de las 
tortillas: Das Welschkorn wird die Nacht hindurch in einem irdenen Geschirre 
aufgeweicht, und zwar mittelst Kalk und heissen Wassers. Wenn die Hiilsen 
abgegangen, so wird der Teig zwischen zwei flachen Steinen, den Metcatl, 
geschlagen, und dann mit den Héanden in diinne Pfannkuchen geformt, die auf 
einen Rost gelegt und gebacken werden. Sie werden warm gegessen, nachdem 
sie zuvor mit Chile (Capsicum) iiberstrichen worden. 

Que el metate (metlatl, no metcatl) consiste de dos piedras llanas y que 
la masa se bate entre ellas arguye o que el Sealsfield no estuviese nunca en 
una cocina mejicana o que no observase bien. Ademds no se untaban las 
tortillas con chile mds en el afio 1812 que ahora. 








“Charles Sealsfield, der Dichter beider Hemisphiren,’’ incurra en los mismos errores: Vanegas, 
Morellos, San Jago, Guerero: hasta afiade a los de su fdolo, porque escribe Arrero por el 
Ariero (arriero) del original. Faust escribe también “gente irrazionale.”’ 
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En la pagina 1m, 11 se describe en detalle un ¢teponaztli mejicano. El 
texto es curioso: Es war die letztere ein hohler, hilzerner Cylinder von der 
Grosse einer spanischen Laute, mit zwet in der Mitte parallel laufenden 
Offnungen; zwei mit elastischem Gummi umwundene Sticke lagen daneben. 
La nota al pie de la pagina explica: Das Instrument, von dem hier die Rede 
ist, heisst in der indianischen Sprache Teponatzli (sic). En la pdgina 111, 27 
se cuenta que el instrumento efectivamente se tocé, una muchacha india 
schlug oder vielmehr strich (darauf) mit den beiden Staben. Die Tone waren 
hohl, zitternd, melodisch, und denen einer Harmonika nicht undhnlich. 

Naturalmente tanto era el teponaztli articulo de museo en el afio 1812 
como hoy en dia. Sealsfield no lo vid nunca en ninguna casa de la capital y 
por lo tanto hay que perdonarle que no supiese que es solamente una especie 
de tambor y por consiguiente no tiene tonos como los de arménica. 

Una cosa que vid Sealsfield con toda seguridad fué el tasajo. No obstante, 
no tiene ningtin concepto claro de lo que es, porque deja que uno de sus 
personajes diga: Waren Sie unten gelieben, die Rebellen wiirden Sie so einge- 
pikelt haben wie Tesaja (sic). No se puede averiguar de donde sacaria la 
nocién que el tasajo sea carne escabechada. El campesino austriaco tiene 
su Pékelfleisch, es muy cierto, pero en cambio no conoce el tasajo; el meji- 
cano al contrario tiene el tasajo y no la carne en escabeche. 

Es de notar que Sealsfield alimenta a sus mejicanos de otra cosa, pues 
leemos en la pagina 111, 219 que pesca blanca (Weissfische) es die gewihnliche 
Nahrung der unteren mexikanischen Volksklassen. El por qué ha de ser 
pesca, y no pescado o cuando menos pez, no se deja averiguar, ni tampoco la 
procedencia de tantos Weissfische en el valle de Méjico. 

En la pagina 1, 34 tenemos un anacronismo, pues Sealsfield pone en 
boca del caudillo Vicente Guerrero las palabras: Wenn ihn ndmlich St. 
Peter der Swizzero eingelassen hat. No hab{ia ni suizos ni suézaros (a no decir 
swizzeros) en Méjico; las leyes de las Indias prohibian estrictamente tales 
inmigrantes. 

No contento de chapurrear y atropellar al idioma de Méjico, el Sr. 
Sealsfield falsifica también la naturaleza del pais. Leemos en primer lugar 
en la p4gina 11, 78: Jeder Schuss, der auf dem zehn-tausend Fuss tiber der 
Meeresfliche erhobenen Bergesriicken fiel, rollte mit dem Gebriille eines 
Zweiundzwanzigpfiinders tiber die Gebirge hin, die das Echo mit einem zehn- 
fachen Donner wiedergaben. Esto seria aproximadamente: Cada tiro que 
cafa en la cima elevada de 10,000 pies sobre el nivel del mar rodaba en la 
sierra con el estampido de un cafién de 24 y el eco devolvia el ruido aumen- 
tado diez veces. En la p4gina 11, 95 vuelve el autor a la carga y habla de 
den grisslichen Donner des im ganzen Gebirge wiederhallenden Gewehrfeuers. 

Claro est4 que el autor no habfa subido a ninguna altura considerable 
en las montafias o no se habfa fijado en que lo positivo es todo lo contrario, 
los ruidos se atentan en proporcién directa a la altura. 

En la p4gina 11, 81 Sealsfield hace ofr a las campanas de Cholula en la 
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sierra de Iztaccihuatl a una distancia de 25 kilémetros, a pesar de que los 
oyentes estaban entre los gritos y “‘estampidos” de una batalla sangrienta. 

En la pagina 1, 157 encontramos la asercién que la estacién seca la 
constituyen los meses de mayo a octubre. El autor no se habia fijado mucho 
en el tiempo. 

En la pagina 11, 163 leemos que los piques 0 niguas son eine Sandfliege. 
jDichoso el que haya estado en la tierra caliente y todavia lo crea asi!. 

Una ofensa contra la naturaleza de la mitologia griega se contiene en la 
mencion del siebzigtausendarmige Hydra (111, 187). Si bien nos acordamos 
muchas cabezas tenia la Hydra pero brazos ningunos. {Es posible que el 
culto monje austriaco (quien tan baja encontré a la cultura mejicana) se 
haya confundido a la Hydra y a Encélado, quien por mAs sefias no tenia 
en exceso de cien brazos? 

Hasta introduce Sealsfield unas cuantas palabras aztecas en el texto 
para echarselas de erudito ante el culto ptiblico aleman, aunque es de 
dudarse mucho que hubiese oido ni una sola palabra en ndhuatl en su 
pretendida visita a la Republica en 1828-29. 

Ya hemos notado que el metate figura en el apéndice del tomo II. 
También aparece en el texto (11, 139), siempre bajo la forma incorrecta 
metcatl (der Stein zum Maismehl-mahlen). Esto es naturalmente solamente 
pedanteria de parte del autor: el objeto se llamaba metate en la lengua del 
pueblo. También emplea Sealsfield unas veces la palabra ¢aéli (con nota: 
Vater; ein aztekisches Wort). Es posible que hubiese ofdo esta palabra en 
la forma fate, pero solamente en boca de nifios, pues equivale a papacito, 
papito. 

En las pdginas 11, 154; m1, 310; 111, 333 se lee Mexicoll, el cual, segin 
el contexto, ha de ser nombre del antiguo dios de los aztecas. Claramente 
esta palabra la fabricé el autor; México mismo es aglutinacién de la particula 
locativa -co al nombre del dios (Mevxitli) y no hay ningtin dios Mexicotl. 

Teopixqui (sacerdote) 111, 333; teocalli (templo) 11, 192; temalacail 
(rueda de piedra) m1, 332; Metl-Garten (plantios de maguey) 1, 161; y 
tonantzin (die mexikanische Ceres) 11, 152 son correctas formas mejicanas, 
pero las hallé Sealsfield en alguna obra de arqueologia, no las oyé en Méjico. 
Conzontli 111, 333 (andere schreien wie Conzontlis) ser4 el pdjaro cenzontle, 
aunque este pdjaro canta con mas propiedad que grita. Naturalmente no 
se puede escribir nada sobre Méjico sin mentar a Popocaté petl, Iztaccthuatl 
y Moteuczoma, y esto lo hace Sealsfield. Escribe siempre bien el primero, 
siempre incorrectamente el segundo, y el ultimo aparece bajo la forma 
monstruosa de Monteezouma. 

Resulta, pues, de nuestro estudio que el autor carecia de conocimientos 
del idioma, que no podia distinguir entre el castellano y el toscano, y que 
fabricé algunos de sus trozos con la ayuda del diccionario sin haber ofdo 
ni leido jam4s nada parecido ni en Méjico ni en ninguna otra tierra de 
garbanzos. jAl pobre Méjico lo dejé sacrificado! 





The Passé Simple, the Passé Composé 
and the Imparfait 


RALPH DELAPLAINE BRITTON 
The Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut 


N investigation into the use of these three tenses and a survey of what 
teachers are requiring and teaching discloses certain facts. Many 
teachers still require their students to use the passé simple in translating 
English into French even in disconnected sentences. There is absolutely no 
point in such a procedure, since not one in a thousand students will ever 
have any opportunity to use the tense in writing. The only need for knowl- 
edge of this tense is recognition in reading. Some have felt that the College 
Entrance Examination Board requires the use of the passé simple in trans- 
lating a narrative passage, and have continued to teach it for that reason. 
The College Board sets up no such standard for the teaching of French. 
Few teachers know just what part the passé simple plays in modern 
French. The typical grammar refers to the passé simple as a historical tense 
used “‘dans un style oratoire et élevé.’” Many grammars simply state that the 
passé simple is replaced by the passé composé in conversation. I have seen 
one grammar which stated that the passé simple was used in oratory and 
on the stage. It would be strange indeed to hear the lines of a modern play 
spoken in this historical tense or listen to a political speech-maker harangu- 
ing the mob in the passé simple. This tense in the spoken language is found 
only in Normandie and Le Midi. When it is found as spoken language in 
narratives, it is because the use of this tense aids the author to give char- 
acter to his peasant or priest. Jules Lemaitre pointed out that the passé 
simple in the mouth of a priest seemed to add a touch of solemnity and 
tenderness. Formal lectures delivered by the older professors at the Sor- 
bonne are in the passé simple; the younger men use the composé. 

There is, however, a nice distinction between these two tenses. André 
Gide in a lecture at Bruxelles used the composé throughout, but used the 
passé simple from time to time to take his audience back into the past: 
“A Rome prés de la solitaire petite tombe de Keats, quand je lus ses vers ad- 
mirables, combien naivement je laissai sa douce influence entrer en moi.’’ In 
the two sentences, Louis XIV révoqua l’Edit de Nantes and Louis XIV a 
révoqué l’ Edit de Nantes, the shade of meaning, however delicate, is definite. 
The first by the use of the passé simple replaces the event in the past as an 
act of Louis XIV. The second by means of the composé attaches the event 
to our present. There are many who feel that it is regrettable that modern 
authors neglect this classic form, which establishes a useful distinction be- 
tween two kinds of pasts. In newspapers many instances can be found 
where the two tenses are used interchangeably without apparent reason. 
I have been told that many educated Frenchmen do not know how to use 
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the passé simple, but I have also heard this statement severely criticized. 
The point seems clear that there is no excuse for making any but very ad- 
vanced students learn the use of this tense. A simple rule is: ‘Learn the 
tense so that you will recognize it when you meet it in reading. Do not use 
it either in your spoken or written French.” 

The distinction between the passé composé and the imparfait, except 
for a few standard rules, presents a much more difficult problem. The ex- 
tent of the difficulty may be realized when one notes that in one grammar 
used extensively in secondary schools // me regardait longtemps appears as 
an example of the use of the imperfect, while in another grammar, equally 
well-known, one finds the statement that the imperfect is incorrect when 
used with /ongtemps or any word which limits the duration of the action. 
Such great divergence of opinion was apparent that the writer prepared a 
questionnaire containing four hundred possibilities for the use of either of 
these tenses and mailed it to the outstanding French scholars in the coun- 
try. The instructions attached indicated that the passé simple should be 
excluded, that an J should be placed in the blank for an imparfait, a C for 
a composé, an X if either tense could be used. Even the slightest possibility 
for the use of either tense was to be indicated, rather than the most prefer- 
able tense. The results indicated that in about two hundred of the possi- 
bilities either tense could be used, but there was no agreement in the other 
two hundred examples. Some insisted that an imperfect be used; others 
refused to allow that tense. One man, a native Frenchman, after a lapse of 
a month filled out the questionnaire a second time and made some startling 
reversals of his previous opinions. The only possibilities which indicated 
any degree of consistency were stereotyped examples like “was singing,” 
“used to sing.” 

Here is a typical paragraph from the questionnaire: ‘“‘He began to tell 
his story, but they didn’t believe him and only laughed. The poor fellow 
remained stupified; he didn’t understand at all. They accused him of lying. 
He wanted to protest, but everyone began to jeer.” The first and last verbs, 
“began,”’ were put in the composé by all those who answered the question- 
naires. For all the other tenses in the passage the imperfect was required by 
about 50 per cent, the composé by 30 per cent, and either tense indicated by 
20 per cent. Thus the first conclusion is that dogmatism, outside of a few 
concrete rules, is a rather stupid procedure. In the process of the inquiry 
it developed that analysis of an isolated sentence or even a paragraph is of 
little value. It is not so much a question of grammar as of psychological 
analysis and mental attitude. Nyrop, in his Grammaire Historique de la 
Langue Francaise, defines the imperfect as a tense which has “‘guelque chose 
de vague, de peu précis, d’inachevé. L’imparfait est le temps de la description 
et de l’explication; s’il s’emploie aussi dans la narration, c’est moins pour 
narrer les faits que les détailler.”” M. Robert, in his Grammaire Frangaise, 
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offers “‘L’imparfait vous fait voir successivement les divers moments de l’action 
qui, pareille d un panorama, se déroule devant vos yeux.” 

In spite of the fact that the question largely resolves itself into a psycho- 
logical approach, some pitfalls in teaching and comprehension may be 
avoided by adherence to the following suggestion not common to many 
grammars. The imperfect is being used more and more to indicate a single 
precise action if the exact date of the action is given: Deux jours aprés je 
recevais sa lettre. Continued action normally expressed by the imperfect 
must be expressed by some other tense if the extent of the action is limited: 
La pluie a duré trois heures. The imperfect is often found in verbs of saying 
after a direct quotation to bring the reader in closer touch with the action 
involved. An extension of the use of the imperfect in indirect discourse is 
its use to report the contents of any document or letter. The passé composé 
may be used correctly with the following words, which are sometimes 
taught as key-words requiring the imperfect: plusieurs fois, souvent, tous 
les jours. A few verbs have a special force in the composé: J’ai su, I learned; 
J’ai eu, I received; J’ai été, I became; J’ai connu, I realized. It is sometimes 
explained that this special force occurs when the verb is used to express a 
result of a previous action: Je le savais indicating that the fact was known 
all the time, je /’ai su indicating that the fact was learned as the result of a 
previous happening. The following verbs in the composé indicate the com- 
pletion of an act: devoir, falloir, pouvoir, vouloir. J’ai pu, “I was able” and 
did it, as opposed to Je pouvais, ‘I was able’’ and may or may not have 
done it. An example showing the various possibilities of translation depend- 
ing on the exact time-sequence is noted in // sortait quand je suis entré; Il 
sortait quand j’entrais ; Il est sorti quand je suis entré; Il est sorti quand j’en- 
trais, all translating ‘““He went out when I came in.” Although it is thor- 
oughly known that the imperfect is a descriptive tense, it is often over- 
looked that it applies to a mental description, a state of mind or body: J/ 
pensait, Il croyait. 

The passé composé is sometimes found in the so-called depuis-construc- 
tion. In a diligent search no rules of any value for this usage could be found 
and none could be formulated which would hold water. The difference 
appears to be similar to the difference in English between “I haven’t heard 
his name for some time” and “I haven’t been hearing his name for some 
time.” The slight difference in implication does not hold for all examples 
and must be regarded as idiomatic. 

In general the old rule for translating the English simple past ‘“‘gave” 
by substituting ‘‘was giving,’’ “‘used to give,” and “have given” and using 
the form that makes the best sense seems simplest in the teaching of ele- 
mentary courses. This, coupled with a less dogmatic attitude and freedom 
from teaching the passé simple as a working tense, should leave more time 
for worthwhile things. 











How Erratic ts the Gender of German Nouns? 


MATHILDE STECKELBERG 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


(A uthor’s summary.—Although a student should be trained to learn the definite article with 
every German noun, it is possible for the teacher (1) to simplify his task by giving simple 
rules of gender, and (2) to present the problem of gender as somewhat if not entirely reason- 
able.) 

HAFTS of wit have often been hurled at the erratic gender of German 

nouns. Thus, Mark Twain indulged in pleasantries about “das schéne 
Madchen” (it) and ‘‘die Riibe”’ (she). Julio Camba, in his playful comments 
on his sojourn in Germany, tells how he evaded the difficulties of the gender 
of nouns by using only diminutives, with the result that the Germans com- 
plimented him on ‘‘how sweetly” he spoke their language. A ditty like the 
following presents gender as wholly erratic: 

A German gentleman writes a masculine letter 

Of feminine love to a neuter young lady 

With feminine pen and feminine ink 

On masculine sheets of neuter paper 

And encloses it in a masculine envelope 

With a feminine address, to his darling, 

Though neuter, Gretchen. 

He had a masculine head, a feminine hand and a neuter heart. 

A survey of elementary texts published since 1930 reveals a tendency to 
minimize or omit altogether rules for determining gender and to dismiss the 
whole problem by advising memorization of the definite article with each 
noun. The following statement is culled from a fine text: ‘“‘The only satis- 
factory way of determining the gender of a German noun is to memorize 
the definite article with it.’”” Another equally modern text states: ‘‘There is 
no general rule by which to tell the article to be used with any given noun. 
Hence always learn the definite article with each noun.” In the last-men- 
tioned text a reference table is later introduced to help the learner. 

With the general acceptance of standard lists of minimum vocabulary 
for the first years of the German course, comes the occasion to consider 
again the problem of teaching gender. On the basis of a list of 1000 words! 
that form “a preferential list of words for two-year high-school and one- 
year college courses,”’ selected from a longer list of 2120 basic words, I 
have attempted to show how erratic the gender of German nouns is and 
what rules (if any) are useful reference material for students of beginning 
German. This list contains 413 nouns, and “omitted in printing but under- 
stood as belonging to the list, are names of months and days,” which brings 
the total to 433 nouns. 

1 AATG List, German Quarterly (May, 1934), p. 88. 
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These nouns were checked against five rules and one generalization for 
determining gender. The statement listed as Rule 6 cannot properly be 
called a rule. It is, however, a usable generalization that has the psychologi- 
cal value of making the gender of almost one-fourth of the nouns under dis- 
cussion seem reasonable to the learner. In addition it helps to develop 
association of ideas, a definite aid to memory. 

Rule 1. Nouns ending in e are usually feminine. 

Rule 2. Names of males are usually masculine, names of females feminine. 

Rule 3. Names of seasons, months, days, parts of the day (except Nacht, which is fem- 
inine) and points of the compass are masculine. 

Rule 4. Nouns ending in en (except infinitives used as nouns, which are neuter) are mas- 
culine. 

Rule 5. Diminutives are neuter. 

Rule 6. Many inanimate objects are neuter in German as well as in English. 


The number of instances of each rule is indicated in the table below. 
Exceptions are indicated by a figure in the upper right-hand quadrant of 
each square. 
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Of the twenty exceptions to Rule I, seven: Bote, (der) Erbe, Knabe, Liwe, 
Neffe, Preusse, Zeuge, come under Rule 2; while six: Auge, Ende, Gebdude, 
Gemiise, Interesse, Knie, are neuter in both languages. This leaves seven: 
Tee, Buchstabe, Kise, Kaffee, Name, (der) See, Schnee, to be memorized with 
the definite article. The two exceptions to Rule 4: Wesen, Zeichen, come un- 
der Rule 6. Five nouns: Eltern, Ferien, Kosten, Leute, Weihnachten, are 
plural and are not covered by these rules. There remain 146 nouns the gen- 
der of which comes under neither rule nor exception to rule, and of these 
it is sadly true that “‘to memorize the definite article is the only satisfactory 
way to know it.” 
A list of these follows: 

Absicht, Acker, Angst, Apfel, Arm, Art, Augenblick, Bach, Bahn, Bank, Bart, 
Baum, Berg, Blitz, Brust, Bleistift, Brief, Busch, Butter, Charakter, Dam}f, 
Donner, Durst, Eifer, Eisenbahn, Erfolg, Feder, Fehler, Finger, Fisch, Form, 
Frucht, Fuss, Gabel, Gegenstand, Gegenwart, Gefahr, Geist, Gesellschaft, Gestalt, 
Gipfel, Gunst, Grund, Hals, Hand, Haut, Hof, Himmel, Honig, Hunger, Hut, 
Kampf, Kartoffel, Kunst, Leib, Literatur, Loffel, Luft, Lust, Macht, Mantel, 
Markt, Mark, Marsch, Mauer, Milch, Mond, Mord, Mund, Musik, Mut, 
Nebel, Not, Nummer, Nusz, Ort, Person, Pfennig, Pferd, Pflicht, Platz, Post, 
Preis, Punkt, Rat, Raum, Regenschirm, Regel, Ring, Rock, Ruhm, Sats, 
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Schaf, Schatz, Schlacht, Schmerz, Schuh, Schuld, Schulter, Schwein, Sieg, 
Sinn, Stern, Stein, Staat, Stadt, Stirn, Stoff, Strom, Strumpf, Stuhl, Sturm, 
Tau, Teil, Teller, Tisch, Trauer, Trotz, Tiir, Uhr, Ursprung, Verein, Ver- 
gangenheit, Verlust. 


We can thus arrive at a conclusion. The gender of 257 of the nouns can 
be determined by a rule or generalization; the gender of fifteen nouns that 
are exceptions to a rule can be determined by another rule; the gender of 
approximately 38 per cent of the nouns in the given list is erratic. 

To determine whether this conclusion was valid for other lists as well, 
another longer list? was checked in the same manner. It contained a total 
of 829 nouns. This time a seventh rule for determining gender was added, 
as follows: 


Rule 7. Nouns ending in ei, heit, keit, schaft, ung, in, ie, ion, ik, and tat are feminine. 


The results were as follows: 











Rule 1 | Rule 2 Rule 3 Rule 4 Rule 5 Rule 6 Rule 7 Total 
(30) (4) 
150 81 23 29 6 140 45 474 


























Of the thirty exceptions to rules, twenty come under some other rule. This 
brings the total of those whose gender is determinable by rule to 494 and 
leaves approximately 39 per cent of the nouns to be memorized with the 
definite article. 

This article is not an attempt to prove that the gender of 38 or 39 per 
cent of the nouns in the German language can be determined only by 
memorization. The results of the study (1) justify one in asserting that the 
task of the learner may well be simplified by some attention to rules of 
gender, and (2) establish which rules are most useful with our present-day 
minimum German word-lists. 


* A Standard German Vocabulary of 2000 Words and Idioms. 














° Editorial ° 





LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


N March 13, 1937 a group of about seven hundred personal and pro- 

fessional friends of Lawrence A. Wilkins gathered at the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City to observe the completion by Mr. Wilkins of 
twenty years of successful service as Director of Foreign Languages in the 
New York City public schools. In this tribute to Mr. Wilkins many mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Journal family were privileged to join. An 
account of the testimonial appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Lawrence A. Wilkins holds a unique place in the confraternity of Ameri- 
can modern foreign language teachers. In his own person he combines the 
secondary-school teacher and the college teacher of modern foreign lan- 
guages; but his service in this respect has not been merely that of individual 
example. From the very outset of his teaching career he has developed and 
fostered close relationships between the two groups. It is largely because of 
this service that whereas formerly the secondary-school teacher was critical 
of college teaching and requirements and the college teacher was indifferent 
to the problems and unconcerned about the progress of modern foreign 
languages in the schools, we now have a considerable measure of close co- 
operation, except on the part of those few extremists who never could co- 
operate with anybody. The community of interest now happily existing 
between teachers of modern foreign languages on all levels of instruction 
has been exemplified by the development of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, of which Mr. Wilkins was to all intents and purposes 
the founder. Its successful example has led to the establishment of similar 
associations in the other three major modern foreign language fields, all 
of which co-operate through the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. That co-operation, typical of the new spirit which Mr. Wilkins 
has done so much to foster, was richly evidenced at the testimonial luncheon, 
at which teachers of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Hebrew 
vied with one another in doing honor to Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Wilkins has led the way in many phases of modern foreign language 
work, and we should never lose sight of his contributions. He was a pioneer 
in prognosis tests, in vocabulary building through word-lists, in the prep- 
aration of modern-type textbooks, and in the introduction of various 
practical methods and devices for classroom teaching, some of which are 
described in his pioneer manual for Spanish teachers, the first and as far 
as I know the only book of its kind. Through the Instituto de las Espajias, 
of which he was also the founder, he has helped to spread the knowledge of 
Hispanic culture in the United States. He has been a successful teacher, 
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organizer, and administrator. His work as editor of the Bulletin of High 
Points and, more recently, of El Eco, has been outstanding. The example 
of his enthusiasm, his devotion, his industry, and his application of intelli- 
gence to the solution of our common problems, has been a help and inspira- 
tion to countless teachers of French, German, Italian, and Spanish in 
secondary school and college alike. 

To Lawrence Wilkins—great teacher, fair and courteous administrator, 
loyal friend, scholar and gentleman—and to his associates of the New 
York City public school system, the Journal extends its hearty congratula- 
tions on the completion by Mr. Wilkins of two decades of significant serv- 
ice, and its best wishes for his continuing success, health, and happiness in 
the years to come. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Managing Editor 








° Correspondence ° 





ETRE AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The November, 1936 number of the Journal had an interesting and sug- 
gestive article by A. M. McMaster presenting a method of impressing on 
the student’s mind the intransitive verbs of motion or change of condition 
that require the auxiliary étre in compound tenses. While the auxiliary to 
be may in most cases be used with more or less logic even in English, there 
are other cases in which it does not so appropriately apply, in the English 
idiom, at least. 

Possibly one could say of a person that when he has arrived, he ts ar- 
rived; and similarly he is descended, he is entered, he is come (possibly, I 
say, although the inexperienced student might easily not know where to 
draw the line); but there are other verbs with which it would be a strain 
on the imagination to use ¢o be, e.g., with the past participle of intervenir, 
parvenir, provenir, and with some verbs that not always but sometimes take 
étre, e.g., accourir, apparaitre, disparaitre. 

Perhaps a little extension of the rule might be helpful. I think I have 
seen or heard elsewhere the suggestion that the principle here involved is 
that these verbs all indicate something concerning the direction of motion 
or the resultant position or condition of the subject. Thus, relative direc- 
tion is clearly indicated not only by aller and partir, the verbs mentioned 
by the writer, but also by descendre, entrer, venir, intervenir, provenir, ac- 
courir, disparattre and others; relative position by arriver, parvenir, survenir, 
apparaitre, rester, demeurer and others; resultant condition by éclore, mourir, 
naitre, changer, crottre, déborder, embellir, etc. 

Is it not for this reason that we are able to use ¢o be in so many instances 
to indicate the result of the action of the verb? And, if so, we should fre- 
quently be able to replace the past participle of the verb by an adverb of 
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place or by an adjective of state or condition. When one has come he is 
here; when one has gone he is away; when one has descended he is below; 
when one has arrived he is there; when one has fallen he is down; when one 
has remained he is still there; or when one has grown old he is old, etc. The 
author of the letter referred to evidently had this in mind when he replaced 
the participle died by the adjective dead. In the last instance and similar 
ones, the direction has become figurative in character, as the student would 
readily understand. 

This viewpoint possibly affords a clearer notion of certain distinctions, 
such as between courir and paraitre (using avoir), and accourir and apparattre 
(with ére), although there still remain a few verbs to which the application 
is not so clear. 

EpwWIn B. Davis 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


SIMPLIFYING “AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE” 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


While I wholly agree with the sound ideas put forth in Professor Beards- 
ley’s stimulating article on “Simplifying the ‘Classics’ ’”’“—as I do with 
nearly everything that comes from the able pen of my distinguished friend 
and co-worker—I must register a reservation regarding his reference to the 
simplified edition of Aucassin et Nicolette, a work which I should rather 
place among those classics in which style and story are so indissolubly 
wedded as to make them not susceptible of wholly satisfactory simplification 
under Dr. Beardsley’s formula. Granting that Bida’s modern French ver- 
sion, upon which the Bond edition is based, is a delightful rendering of the 
Old French original, and granting also that Professor Bond has prepared 
his simplified edition with his usual exceptional skill, producing ‘‘a zestful 
story worth reading,” I would still maintain that Aucassin et Nicolette— 
quite as much as the Chanson de Roland—belongs to that group of master- 
pieces which depend for their greatness on the perfect fusion of style and 
story. Even the alternation of prose and verse so characteristic of the fa- 
mous chantefable seems to me to be an integral part of its unique appeal as 
literature. Simplify the language of Aucassin et Nicolette and the product 
may be a zestful story, but it is no longer Aucassin et Nicolette—rather, in 
my opinion, merely its pale shadow, and inevitably so, however ably the 
task of simplification be done. 

After setting down the paragraph above, I recalled a reference to A ucas- 
sin et Nicolette in James Russell Lowell’s ‘‘The Study of Modern Lan- 
guages’’;? and a little search brought to light these words of Lowell: “‘... 
But Dante was a great genius, and language curtsies to its natural kings. 
I will take a humbler instance, the chantefable of ‘Aucassin et Nicolette,’ 
rippling into song, and subsiding from it unconsciously as a brook. Leaving 
out the episode of the King of Torelore, evidently thrust in for the ground- 
lings, what is there like it for that unpremeditated charm which is beyond 
the reach of literary artifice and perhaps does not survive the early maiden- 


1 Modern Language Journal, March, 1937, vol. XXI, no. 6, pp. 396-397. 
2 An address before the Modern Language Association of America, 1889, reprinted in 
Lowell’s Latest Literary Essays, Boston, 1892, pp. 131-159. 
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hood of language? If this be not style, then there is something better than 
args 

It is on something like these grounds that I would question the availa- 
bility of Aucassin et Nicolette for simplification under any strict application 
of Professor Beardsley’s own formula. But despite this reservation, I shouid 
not favor depriving students of the pleasure of reading Aucassin et Nico- 
lette in Bond’s redaction, which is worthwhile per se, and in which the editor, 
as he tells us himself, has ‘‘tried to leave enough of the quaint phraseology 
of the original to persuade you of its beauty and charm, which some day 

you may come to know at first hand.” 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 








Methodology 





Department conducted by James B. Tharp, Assistant Managing Editor 


THE NEW ORLEANS PANEL SURVEYS FOR NEW 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE HIGHWAYS 


James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


“If we continue to teach foreign languages, we must achieve a persist- 
ency in their use,” said T. H. Briggs, a curriculum “expert” from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. ‘‘After all, why stop at French, German, Spanish 
and Latin? Why not also Portuguese, Japanese and the languages of other 
dominant peoples of the world?’” 

“We still offer foreign languages in high schools which operate under 
the banner of Progressive Education,”’ said Lester Dix, Director of Lincoln 
School, New York City, “but it gives an administrator a headache to find 
room in the clamor of other things to be studied. If Latin remains it will 
be on its own merits and not from force of tradition. Moreover, why not 
have a renaissance of Greek, which for a contribution to world culture can 
be justified before Latin? If pressed, I should be willing to reserve all for- 
eign language study for an intelligently balanced, superiorly staffed adult 
education.” 

“If you decide what outcomes you want, the psychologist will try to 
help you isolate the factors which affect learning habits in the types of 
response needed,”’ promised M. R. Trabue of the College of Education. 
University of North Carolina. “But,” warned Ralph W. Tyler, Research 
Director of Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College, “the kind of appraisal of an achievement affects 
its original purpose. Foreign language teachers, testing skills only and shy- 
ing away from attitudes and appreciations which they shortsightedly label 
‘intangibles,’ are like bad philosophers seeking a good reason for their bad 


1 Term defined by the chairman as “a plain man one thousand miles from home.” 
* The dialogue is a reporting device. The words ascribed to each speaker present the gist 
of his talk, not necessarily actual quotations. 
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ideas. Avoid the best-seller or box-office urge; find desirable objectives and 
the proper experiences to achieve them, then institute an intelligent basis 
of appraisal in those terms. Emulate book publishers who find and publish 
for a variety of publics.” 

‘“‘We language teachers can cite purposes, a good score of them, ranging 
from the traditional classical conceptions of a liberal education to the vital 
need for an energetic participation in world-citizenship,” rejoined W. L. 
Carr, who trains Latin teachers at Teachers College, Columbia. ‘‘We could 
maintain—and with some reason—along with mathematics and the sciences 
the educative discipline of a hard job pursued to fruition; or we could point 
to our highly valid extension to the outcomes of the social studies; or we 
could say we operate as inexpensively as any study in the curriculum. 
Right proudly might we boast of a teaching staff that is highly respected 
for its scholarship and general culture.” ‘‘And,” continued R. O. Roéseler, 
who trains modern foreign language teachers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, ‘“‘we have studied the needs of language teachers and are rapidly pro- 
viding adequate means to equip them with professional training to a stand- 
ard as high as any other area affords.” 

“Well,” said Chairman H. B. Alberty, the “‘expert”’ in Secondary Edu- 
cation, come all the way from Ohio State University, who, after having 
dodged all the panel brick-bats, had not lost his gift for a bon mot in the 
right spot and his keen sense of analysis, ‘“‘as usual the panel has managed 
to keep fairly well off the central topic, but having a telepathic mind, I am 
able to tell you what the speakers really meant: 

“They want to suggest that foreign language teachers have largely 
mistaken means for ends and have confused vehicles for destinations. If 
testing programs could be re-examined and actual contributions identified, 
we should probably find that such study has helped many children to a 
sound personal adjustment, to an increased social sensitivity, to an in- 
creased ability to cooperate effectively, to an increased ability to deal re- 
flectively with situations, to an evaluation of foreign language as a tool of 
appreciation that operates in some way in life.” 

The scene above is the meeting of the Foreign Language Section of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the Department 
of Superintendence, National Education Association, which met at New 
Orleans on February 22, 1937. This section, initiated last year at the St. 
Louis meeting of The Department of Superintendence by the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers (which publishes The Modern 
Language Journal), met this year under the joint auspices of the National 
Federation and the American Classical League (whose organ is The Classical 
Outlook). A luncheon meeting of the speakers, the panel, and the committee 
on arrangements with distinguished guests from Tulane and Louisiana 
State Universities, convening in a famous French restaurant of the quaint 
historic Vieux Carré of New Orleans, produced acquaintanceship and 2 
tentative plan of procedure. 

The meeting opened with the reading of three papers which presented 
the case for each area on the central topic, “Foreign Language Study in 
the High School of the Future.’’ Since these papers will be published shortly 
only brief headlines need be given here.’ ‘““The General Language Course in 


* The papers have been mimeographed by the Committee and distribution of the set 
authorized for the nominal sum of twenty-five cents plus five cents postage. Address James 
B. Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Junior and Senior High School,” by Miss Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages in the Detroit schools, described the type of work done, 
some problems of organization, and some pupil results, from the point of 
view of the author of a textbook that has seen a decade of success in city- 
wide use. 

“The Adaptation of Objectives in Ancient Language Teaching to Pre- 
sent Educational Practices,” by A. Pelzer Wagener, College of William and 
Mary, found ample sources in recent writings of distinguished men, both 
lay and professional, for the belief that Latin will “muddle through” to 
its proper place in school life. Looking both backward and forward, the 
paper is at once a brilliant defense of past glories and an intelligent response 
to changing school needs in a democratic society. Proof of the pudding is 
the working set-up in the schools of Virginia which Mr. Wagener has helped 
to evolve. 

Walter V. Kaulfers, who tilted as the champion for modern foreign 
languages from his post in teacher-training at the School of Education of 
Stanford University, entitled his paper, “The Need for a Broader Concept 
of the Foreign Language Curriculum.” Beginning allegorically, he told how 
two decades ago only one solid straight highway connected Palo Alto with 
San Francisco. Now there are three: good old Route 101, but also the Scenic 
Route, and, for those who have more time, the Sky-Line Route, On all 
these routes, as circumstances permit, Lincolns, Chevrolets, or Model-T’s 
purr, buzz, or chug their way to town. The parable, if such it is, tells the 
whole of his message (with its well-documented references) and teachers, 
curriculum committees, and administrators, with their consequent influence 
on authors and textbook publishers, had better get their best road-machin- 
ery into operation for the construction of more varied and better-graded 
routes, before all travel by land gives way to a higher, quicker, safer, surer 
type of transportation. 








° Notes and News ° 





THE WILKINS TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 


On SaturpAy, March 13th, 1937, the colleagues and friends of Lawrence A. Wilkins gave 
him a testimonial luncheon in honor of his twentieth anniversary as Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the public schools of the City of New York. Among the seven-hundred guests who 
gathered in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel were many leading educators, scholars, 
and language specialists, some of whom had come from as distant points as Washington, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

One of the guests was Dr. A. M. Hollister, formerly principal of the high school at Corinth, 
New York, in which Mr. Wilkins got his secondary-school training, who told how his dis- 
tinguished pupil had spent less than a year at the school, but during that brief period had 
won a scholarship to Syracuse University. Dr. John L. Tildsley, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, spoke of Mr. Wilkins’ entrance into the high schools and Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, said he “had never had any worries about 
foreign language instruction, knowing it to be in good hands.” With considerable humor and 
elegant literary phrasing Dr. Walter L. Hervey, formerly of the Board of Examiners, de- 
scribed his and Mr. Wilkins’ collaboration during the war years. The biographical picture of 
the Director was presented with facetious comments by the toastmaster, Dr. Hymen Alpern, 
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Principal of Evander Childs High School. Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University 
paid Mr. Wilkins an unusual tribute by stating that the guest of honor had made him “a better 
American.” The Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, Dr. Theodore Huebener, gave in 
humorous and racy style a picture of his delightful personal relations with his colleague, whom 
he praised especially for his kindness, sincerity, modesty, and courage. In the course of his re- 
marks he read a letter from a cowboy in Estes Park, Colorado, where Mr. Wilkins has spent 
many summers, in which the Director was referred to as ““Buck’”’ Wilkins and acclaimed “a 
top cow-hand.” This aroused much merriment and delighted the guest of honor. Other speak- 
ers were Assistant Superintendent Frederic Ernst and Dr. Henry E. Hein. 

Mr. John L. Merrill of the Pan-American Society awarded the Society’s gold medal to 
Mr. Wilkins in recognition of his valuable services in behalf of Pan-Americanism. This medal 
has been given to only one other North American, President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Eugene 
Jackson presented to Mr. Wilkins a beautifully bound testimonial volume, composed of artisti- 
cally embossed tributes to Mr. Wilkins from the various city high-school foreign language 
departments. 

After all the music, singing, speeches, and presentations, Mr. Wilkins replied to the 
many fine things said about him in a deeply moving address entitled. ‘“Twenty Years,—So 
What?” Everyone marveled at his depth of feeling and his splendid command of language, 
not only in English, but in the major foreign languages. He closed with the reading of the final 
lines of his poem “Eternal Challenge—and Friendship,” printed copies of which had been dis- 
tributed at each table. It stirred everyone deeply to see this distinguished educator and be- 
loved leader endeavor to find words adequate to express his gratitude to his many friends and 
admirers. It was an occasion never to be forgotten. 


A MEMORABLE MOTOR-TRIP 


MARJORIE A. PIERCE 
Altleboro High School, Attleboro, Massachusetts 


I AM JusT one of a vast number of teachers of French, who have dreamed of going some day to 
France to see the beauties of that country, to learn of its wonderful civilization and history 
through contact with historic spots and associations, and to come into closer touch with its 
beautiful language. Yes, I had such a dream, and finally the day came when that fond hope 
could be realized—I had decided to go! But how, with whom, under what conditions? I talked 
with those who had gone, I gathered information from every source, and finally my decision 
was reached: to go with the “Classroom on Wheels” conducted under the auspices of the 
Summer Session of Boston University. My trip proved so enjoyable, and I received so much 
help and inspiration from the summer’s work, that I want fellow-teachers of French to know 
of the great benefit to be derived from this two month’s study-travel tour of France by motor. 
_ To begin with, we had a “little corner of France afloat” for eight days on a French Line 
boat. We enjoyed the courteous attention of French-speaking stewards, an unexcelled French 
cuisine, opportunities for deck games, for dancing, or for basking in the sun, watching that 
ever-fascinating expanse of blue Atlantic. We quickly made the acquaintance of our congenial 
tour-companions, united already by a common bond of interest in France and things French, 
while our tongues soon became more adept at prolonged conversations, no longer limited to the 
traditional classroom vocabulary. Interesting lectures on French history, geography, art, and 
the like, given by our expert leaders, proved a most helpful preparation for the further enjoy- 
ment of our tour. 

Voici enfin la France! At Havre a comfortable motorcar is waiting to speed us through 
the beautiful Norman countryside to Rouen, where we are destined to descendre at a pic- 
turesque hotel under the very shadow of the famous Grosse Horloge! We visit the cathedral 
with its imposing ‘“‘butter tower.’”” Do you know the story? Professor French is right beside 
you to explain, pointing out with his cane the details of this beautiful Gothic tower. Next we 
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explore the old market-place and are shown the very spot where Joan of Arc was burned at 
the stake five hundred years ago. 

Thus the ‘Classroom on Wheels’ travels through the cities and towns of France. We 
learn our geography in a way never to be forgotten. Details of history we learn on the actual 
spot. Here is a castle built by William the Conqueror, there the famous Bayeux Tapestry 
depicting the Norman Conquest of England, while yonder rise the formidable ruins of the 
fortress erected by Richard the Lion-Hearted in order to hold Normandy against the Capetian 
Kings. 

Yes, we really are in Paris at last! Am I hurrying you? Did you wish to linger longer in 
Normandy? We spend ten wonderful days in the “City of Light,” living in a splendid hotel 
right off the Avenue de |’Opéra! Imagine Bastille Day in Paris, with dancing in the streets 
until dawn! Picture if you can the beauties of Notre-Dame and the Sainte-Chapelle, the 
splendor of Versailles and Fontainebleau! You had better start now to plan and work so that 
you too may realize the wonderful dream which came true for me. 

But our motorcar is waiting, and we are reminded that Mother Poulard’s famous omelette 
can be had only at Mont St. Michel and not in Paris! Motoring through green Normandy, 
via Caen and Lisieux, we finally reach the remarkable Mont, the eighth wonder of the world— 
an architectural marvel of the Middle Ages, which will ever be an outstanding memory of our 
trip! We spent an entire week exploring the quaint, unspoiled towns and colorful fishing vil- 
lages of Brittany, viewing ancient megalithic monuments erected by the Druids, and meeting 
everywhere wizened old peasants dressed in curious costumes. The women’s white caps or 
coiffes are lovely. Yes, I bought one in a tiny shop at St. Thégonnec, where a sweet old lady 
in black gown and clumsy sabots fastened it on my head with dainty gold pins! We saw Paim- 
pol, scene of Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. In Quimper we visited a famous pottery factory and at 
Douarnenez a sardine-canning factory, being shown about by interesting guides who ex- 
plained in French the entire industry. Shades of the twentieth century! When we left, these 
workers thronged to the windows to wave us a friendly good-bye! Fortunately included in our 
itinerary was the famous Breton Pardon of Ste.-Anne d’Auray, a colorful religious festival 
where we probably saw the most elaborate costumes worn in France today. Fashionable bath- 
ing-beaches along the coast furnished hours of pleasant outdoor relaxation in an atmosphere 
new, beautiful, and typically French. 

Making our way southward via Nantes and the old fortified town of La Rochelle, steeped 
in its memories of Richelieu, we were pleasantly surprised to find in the environs of Niort an 
extraordinary network of canals, a real ‘““Green Venice of the North.” A visit to a porcelain 
factory in Limoges offered us an opportunity to observe another great French industry of 
absorbing interest, and to admire the work of the skilled artists who produce the beautiful 
French chinaware. 

I had always longed to see the Massif Central. I had heard of its high plateaus, of the odd 
volcanic character of its deep valleys and fantastic grottoes. Outstanding in my memory is 
our sojourn in that marvelous town of Rocamadour, perched high on its rocky crag, and whose 
city gate is so ancient and narrow that our motorcar must remain outside! We are back in 
the Stone Age, visiting strange subterranean rivers, and caves filled with drawings made by 
prehistoric man. From Clermont-Ferrand, with its memories of Vercingetorix and Peter 
the Hermit, we made excursions to some of Auvergne’s remarkable thermal resorts, and 
ascended the extinct volcanic cone of Puy de Déme, where Pascal tried out his theory of 
barometric pressure. Ask Professor French all about Pascal, for he is our encyclopedia. One 
has no need of books on this trip! Do you recall the old song Sur le Pont d’Avignon? The ruined 
bridge is really there, for I saw it, and nearby the imposing turrets of the castle of the Popes. 
We didn’t see the famous Mule, but perhaps our eyes were dimmed by frequent gusts of the 
tricky Mistral. 

Having received in advance, through talks and lectures, information concerning our ex- 
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cursions, it was possible to derive much more benefit and enjoyment from our trip. This is one 
of the very great advantages of a carefully-planned and conducted tour under expert leader- 
ship—not only is it inspiring, informative, and restful, but graduate credit may be secured 
if desired. This is indeed the perfect, painless method! 

The Maison Carrée at Nimes, the Pont du Gard, and the Roman arena at Arles were out- 
standing monuments of Gallo-Roman France on our way towards the Riviera playground. 
Who wouldn’t thrill to the beauties of Cannes, Nice, and Monte Carlo? Imagine the joy of 
bathing in the blue Mediterranean, of strolling along the splendid palm-lined Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice, or of attending the White Carnival, that evening festival of unsurpassed fun 
and merriment! Then too, we see Monaco and visit the colorful gaming-rooms of Monte 
Carlo! The perfume factory at Grasse induces even the men to indulge in a few choice pur- 
chases. 

As we continued northward over the Route Napoléon to Grenoble, home of an old uni- 
versity and a famous glove center, we were ever looking forward to our first glimpse of Cham- 
onix and Mt. Blanc, Europe’s highest peak. The Mer de Glace alone was worth crossing an 
ocean to see. Is that the inn where Perrichon stayed? Here is a steep path down to the glacier, 
but where is the little fir tree? I took my notebook along, and like Henriette jotted down my 
impressions! For a week, which included an overnight stay at Geneva, we enjoyed Switzer- 
land’s beautiful scenery. We visited the new Palace of the League of Nations, obtaining a 
better understanding of the League’s work, and returning with a far less critical attitude 
toward its achievements. 

Do you remember Lord Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon?”’ At the eastern end of Switzer- 
land’s blue Lake Geneva we found, in the lovely town of Montreux, a fairy-tale castle, more 
romantic and intriguing than one could imagine. In its dark dungeons Bonivard was long 
chained to a stone column. Here Lord Byron carved his own name and was inspired to write 


his f. lines: 
is famous lines “There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 


in Chillon’s dungeon bleak and cold.” 


But read for yourself and then resolve to see that marvelous castle of song and story. 

One bright summer morning in our comfortable motor car we explored the green valleys of 
the Bernese Oberland and reached the most hospitable and delightful of Swiss towns—Inter- 
laken. Here is a perfect spot to enjoy unsurpassed Swiss scenery, to practice one’s French with 
the natives, to gaze upon the white peak of the Jungfrau, and to revel in shopping for carved 
wood, watches, dainty bits of ivory and fine Swiss embroideries. 

Via Berne and Basle, we traversed the broad plain of Alsace to its cathedral capital, 
Strasbourg. Storks are less plentiful here than before the War, but one did fly across our path 
and another posed accommodatingly on one leg by his crude chimney nest. The war-torn battle- 
fields around Verdun and Rheims still show the scars of the great conflict. A visit to the 
Rheims Cathedral and to the underground champagne cellars (with a French guide) were 
high spots of this wonderful summer’s trip, which came to a regretted close as we passed 
through Amiens, the forest of Compiégne where the Armistice was signed, and back to Havre. 
Here we embarked for our homeward voyage with a fond farewell to La Belle France. 

I am still so enthusiastic about my trip that I want all my fellow-teachers to know what 
an excellent course is offered in this ‘‘Classroom on Wheels” of Boston University, and I know 
of no better way to inform them than through the columns of the Journal. 


RADIO AND FILM MAKING ENGLISH A 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
Because of the influence of the radio and the motion picture, English has superseded French 


as the nearest approach to a universal language and as a result is becoming an increasingly 
important factor in promoting international understanding and good will, according to Lloyd 
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James, adviser on spoken English for the British Broadcasting Corporation and Professor of 
Phonetics at London University. ‘Broadcasting machines are standardizing the spoken lan- 
guage just as the printing press standardized the written language,’’ Professor James said. 
“They and the motion-picture projectors are forcing the adoption of a rational system of 
education, are smashing old prejudices and traditions, and are laying the foundations for a 
great universal language which will promote peace and understanding among the people of 
the world. It is my job and that of all persons connected with radio and the cinema to see that 
these wonderful machines are directed to such ends and are not used for selfish and narrow 
purposes.” 

Asked why English had supplanted French to such a large extent during the last quarter- 
century, Professor James replied: ‘‘There are numerous reasons for this. First, the English- 
speaking peoples have a practical monopoly on the films and on international radio broad- 
casts. Then the language has a much wider geographical spread than any other. And finally 
its grammar is much simpler than that of its most important competitor. It was the great 
German philologist, Wilhelm Grimm, who said that next to Chinese the English language was 
the most simply constructed on earth. Few educated people can be found today who disagree 
with him. It is for this reason that we of the BBC advisory board do not advocate further sim- 
plification of English but merely its standardization. We have no desire to make people talk 
like robots, but we do wish to teach them to conform to standards which are educated, unaf- 
fected and have an average conception of decent behavior. If Alfred E. Smith and the late 
Will Rogers affected mannerisms in expressing their personalities they were entitled to do so, 
but if all of us adopted these mannerisms they would no longer be the exception but the rule. 
In that case the change probably would be regrettable. 

“T do not mean, however, that after the standardization which we hope to bring about 
the English language will not grow. New technical phrases, even new slang-terms will be ab- 
sorbed and become accepted as they have in the past. This will not lead to vulgarization be- 
cause things accepted by the majority are never vulgar. And I say this with a full understand- 
ing of the fact that purists of a hundred years ago would hold up their hands in horror if they 
could hear their descendants talk today.’’ Professor James expresses the hope that American 
broadcasters will appoint an advisory commission on spoken English to work with the British 
commission of which he is secretary and Bernard Shaw, the dramatist, is chairman. The great- 
est need, he feels, is for a standardization of the continually growing technical vocabulary, 
although the fact that citizens of both nations may be called upon at short notice to speak to 
the whole world requires that standards of speech must be established just as standards of 
printing were set up many years ago. 

In conclusion, the philologist was asked whether the typically British manner of talking 
was likely to dominate America, or if the reverse were true. ‘‘Neither is the case,”’ he answered. 
“It is true that more international broadcasts originate in England than in America; it is also 
a fact that the United States produces far more films than we do. The result is that a balance 
is struck. While in 1900 a visitor from either country had difficulty in understanding his 
British or American ‘cousins,’ that is no longer true today. I am continuously amazed at the 
similarity of accent in both countries. Of course the United States has its New England accent 
and southern drawl, while we have our cockney and Irish brogue. But such eccentricities of 
speech, I find, are being gradually overcome. On the other hand, the crisp, concise language of 
modern science is on every tongue and will become continually more important as the years 
pass. This is because the design of a language is functional, just as is the design of an automo- 
bile. In the old days cars were slow and had large wheels due to the fact that they had to com- 
bat bad roads. Language also was pedestrian and provincial because of the type of society 
then obtaining. Today cars are sleek, close to the ground and fast, while language is taking 
on many of the same characteristics. The analogy is too obvious to require further explana- 
tion.” (Release.) 

















¢ Meetings of Associations « 





WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers was 
held in the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, on Friday afternoon, November 6th, 1936. Following 
a luncheon, the president, Professor Purin, called the meeting to order. After some words of 
welcome, he presented Professor Witold Doroszewski, the newly appointed Professor of Polish 
at the University of Wisconsin and guest of honor. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The treasurer’s report was read, audited by Miss Raetzmann and Mr. 

Hamann, and accepted. Upon motion of Professor Zdanowicz, the members of the Association 

rose in memory of two departed members, Professor Paul H. Phillipson and Professor H. A. 

Armstrong. The nominating committee, consisting of Professor Charles E. Young, chairman, 

Miss Gina Geminara, and Mr. Clarence B. Olsen, nominated, and the Association elected, the 

following officers for 1936-37: 

President: Professor Laura B. Johnson, Wisconsin High School, Madison; Vice-President: 

Mr. James Hancock, Horlick High School, Racine; Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Mariele Schir- 

mer, State Teachers College, Milwaukee; Executive Committee: Mr. H. C. Hacker, Cedarburg 

High School, Cedarburg; Mr. S. S. Deptula, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 

Milwaukee; Mr. N. A. Magaro, Kenosha High School, Kenosha; Mr. Constantine Tziolas, 

Beloit High School, Beloit. 

Under new business a letter from Miss Lilly Lindquist, secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of the Central West and South, in regard to the manner of sending the Modern 
Language Journal subscriptions was considered. Heretofore, subscriptions had been sent to 
the business manager by the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers, 
but it was decided to send them hereafter to Miss Lindquist, who will forward them with the 
others of the Association of the Central West and South, so that the regional association will 
receive credit for them. 

The program opened with an interesting and scholarly paper by Professor Alfred Senn on 
“The Art of Linguistics,”’ followed by a discussion participated in by Professor Smith, Pro- 
fessor Young and Mr. Hamann. This was followed by a paper on ‘“‘Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Curriculum of the Secondary Schools from the Viewpoint of an Administrator,” by 
Mr. Gustav A. Fritsche, principal of Bay View High School, Milwaukee. In connection with 
the Milwaukee Survey, conducted under the chairmanship of Mr. Fritsche, the changes in the 
enrollment of various foreign languages in the Milwaukee high schools was discussed. The 
members of the Association then met in sectional meetings as follows: 

FRENCH: Topic: “Vocabulary Problems.’’ Chairman: Mildred Davis, Stevens Point; Speakers: 
Professor Charles E. Young, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee; 
Professor H. A. Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Chairman for next year: Mrs. 
Florence Stehn, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee; Secretary for 
next year: Rosa Pope, Central High School, Madison. 

GERMAN: Topic: ‘Word Counts and After.”’ Chairman: Elizabeth von Briesen, West Division 
High School, Milwaukee; Speaker: Professor W. F. Leopold, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl.; Chairman for next year: Professor Paul Koehneke, Concordia College, 
Milwaukee. 

ITALIAN: Chairman: Professor Joseph L. Russo, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Speakers: 
Professor Joseph Rossi, University of Wisconsin, Madison, “The American Critics of the 
de Sanctis”; Robert F. Roeming, University of Wisconsin, Madison, ‘“‘Leopardi’s Can- 
zone Libera.”’ Chairman for next year: Mr. N. A. Magaro, Kenosha High School, Kenosha; 
Secretary for next year: Professor Joseph Rossi, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Po.tsH: Chairman: Mr. S. S. Deptula, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwau- 
kee. Speakers: Dr. Paul Fox, Director of Laird Community House, Chicago, IIl., “Pro- 
testantism and Poland”; Professor W. Doroszewski, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
“The Relationship of Polish to other Slavonic Languages.” Chairman for next year: Mr. 
Jeremi Bolanowski, Bay View High School, Milwaukee; Secretary for next year: Mr. F. 
Lamanowicz, South Division High School, Milwaukee. 

SPANISH. Chairman: Professor Lloyd Kasten, Madison; Speakers: Professor Anna Belle 
Wilson, Northland College, Ashland, ‘‘Correlation of High-School and College Spanish”’; 
Professor Meta M. Steinfort, University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Milwaukee, 
“Cultural Material in Elementary Spanish.” Chairman for next year: Miss Adele Falk, 
Washington High School, Milwaukee. 

MARIELE SCHIRMER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Central West and South will be held on May 7 and 8, 1937, at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. Further information may be obtained from the 
secretary, Miss Lilly Lindquist, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 








° Reviews ° 





NortHuP, GEORGE T. (ed.), Selections from the Picaresque Novel. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.12. Introduction, pp. 
iii-ix; text, 3-148; notes, 149-202; vocabulary, 203-267. 


There has long been a need for an annotated anthology of this type of prose fiction so 
characteristic of Spanish genius. Perhaps fulfillment was delayed because of the difficulties 
involved in such a project, for it is a task to be undertaken successfully only by an expert. 
In view of his various scholarly contributions, his widely used Introduction to Spanish Litera- 
ture and his particular interest in the Siglo de oro, Professor Northup is well qualified for this 
editorial assignment. He has produced a textbook which is undoubtedly valuable, though it 
falls somewhat short of the expectations that his other publications justified. 

The introduction seems to me to suffer from over-condensation. The same material has 
been much more adequately dealt with in Chapter 1x of Professor Northup’s manual. Evi- 
dently it is the author’s intention that the two books be used together, but this will be feasible 
mainly in survey courses. In an independent reading text for advanced undergraduate classes 
a closer correlation between the introductory remarks and the selections might have been 
more practical. 

The best feature of this section is the exposition of the social conditions under which 
the novela picaresca thrived. I am reluctant to believe, however, that the repressive influence 
of Philip II is the best explanation of the failure to cultivate the genre more intensively 
during the last half of the sixteenth century. There is no valid reason why satirical novels of 
this sort should not have been tolerated (just as the Lazarillo castigado was) in that period, 
provided that their authors were careful to avoid offending the ecclesiastical authorities. After 
all, if one regards the evidence of works that were left in manuscript as well as others that are 
known to have been planned but were either unwritten or lost, one must conclude that the 
dearth of kindred literary efforts between the Lazarillo and Guzmén has been generally over- 
emphasized. It is significant, to be sure, that none of them appeared in print excepting the 
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first continuation of Lazarillo. Then, as now, the presses worked in accordance with popular 
demand. The Lazarillo appeared prematurely in a formative epoch when it had to compete 
with idealistic fiction and other forms of narrative. Hence, despite its popularity as a novelty, 
it did not fall in with the taste of a people who still preserved optimistic confidence in their 
destiny. Essentially a product of national decadence and prevailing cynicism, the picaresque 
novel naturally did not find inspiration enough to propagate until the seventeenth century. 

Professor Northup’s remark, “‘The present situation in America fairly cries aloud for a 
picaresque novel satirizing modern life,’’ implies that the genre is totally neglected now. On 
the contrary, such novels are still appearing rather frequently, but with little distinction. 
The fact that they seldom become best sellers in our day only substantiates my point. If we 
should continue to feel the demoralizing effects of an economic depression with increasing 
intensity for several decades, I dare say that a modernized Guzman de Alfarache or Buscén 
would come into his own. 

The selective bibliography provided on page ix is in keeping with the introduction and 
reflects some of the same faults. Including works in Spanish, French and German, it is too 
scholarly for the average student, and at the same time too sketchy for the specialist. Chand- 
ler’s well-known studies deserve to head the list, since the editor refers to them repeatedly. 
Of the many additional sources of information on the subject, only a few are given and these 
are not consistently the most useful and available ones. 

For the body of the text the editor has chosen carefully excerpts which suffer little by 
being isolated. They represent a wide range in the development of the rogue-story from 1554 (?) 
to 1816. Unanimous agreement on the selection is out of the question, of course. My own 
opinion is that less variety would have been more effective. It is interesting to compare a 
Spanish editor’s treatment of the same problem in La novela picaresca, compiled by Federico 
Ruiz Morcuende, Madrid, 1922. Though there is some coincidence, the Spanish edition gives 
longer and better integrated passages from five novels, about a third of the number included 
by Professor Northup. Possibly the difference in method may be ascribed to the difficulties 
of language confronting our students. At any rate, the Spanish editor supplies neither intro- 
duction nor notes. 

It is regrettable that the beginning of Lazarillo is not included in Professor Northup’s 
selections, for it is most typical of this form of story-telling. Also it seem to me that El diablo 
cojuelo would have been more worthy of a place than some of the obscure works represented, 
such as El soldado Pindaro, admittedly not a picaresque novel. Something by Santos ought to 
fill in the long gap between 1646 and 1743. 

The editor’s best contribution is to be found in the notes, which painstakingly clarify the 
text and supplement the general introduction with specific references to the authors quoted. 
A few additions and corrections to the brief preliminary expositions dealing with each work 
might be suggested, however. The few lines on El soldado Pindaro (page 188) fail to give any 
information about Céspedes or his other more significant writings. 

It is true that little is known of Carlos Garcia, but we have at least one important ap- 
praisal of him by a contemporary (cf. J. Lépez Barrera, “Literatura francesa hispanéfoba de 
los siglos XVI y XVII,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1925-1927, vols. vtt-Ix). 

The recent edition of Quevedo’s Obras by Luis Astrana Marin should be cited in connec- 
tion with the Buscén. 

La Barrera’s article on Castillo Sol6érzano, the only source cited, has been augmented 
considerably by the researches of Cotarelo y Mori. The editor seems to have the date of the 
princeps of La Garduna de Sevilla (generally accepted as 1642) confused with the date of com- 
position. A modern reprint of the Aventuras del Bachiller Trapaza, Madrid, 1905, has evidently 
been overlooked. 

The longest note is devoted to La vida y hechos de Estevanillo Gonzdlez, in which Professor 
Northup has a special interest because it was the subject of a thesis prepared at Chicago by 
Dr. Willis Knapp Jones. One surmises that Dr. Jones might have fortified many conjectures 
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contained in his study if he had exploited the archives of Brussels, which Professor Northup 
suggests as a potential source of data. Incidentally, Dr. Jones’ method of determining that 
Estevanillo was born in 1608 had been utilized long ago by E. Gossart (cf. Revue de Belgique, 
February 15, 1893, page 145, fn.). For a text of this novel it is no longer necessary to depend 
upon the faulty version of the Biblioteca de autores espanoles. Besides a reprint by M. Aguilar 
(Madrid, 1928), there has lately been published an annotated edition by J. Millé y Giménez 
(Madrid, 1934, Cldsicos Castellanos, vols. 108, 109). 

The style of Salas Barbadillo cannot be characterized accurately as simple if the obscuri- 
ties of his later writings are considered. To Cotarelo’s account of the author should be added 
that of Professor E. B. Place (University of Colorado Studies, vol. xv, no. 4), which is espe- 
cially valuable for an analysis of various works. 

Finally, one would expect J. R. Spell’s excellent dissertation on Fern4ndez de Lizardi 
(Philadelphia, 1931) to be mentioned in the note on El Periquillo Sarniento. 

My most serious objection to the work is the apparently deliberate isolation of one of the 
most original and influential literary contributions of peninsular genius. With the exception of 
a reference to Lesage, Sorel and Scarron, there is nothing to indicate the great impetus which 
the genre gave to prose fiction in Europe. As a matter of fact, of the works represented in the 
text, all those written before the eighteenth century have been turned into one or more foreign 
languages and in some cases they enjoyed a long succession of reprints. To pass over such evi- 
dence is to minimize the importance of the Spanish picaresque novel in universal literature, a 
palpable defect in any discussion of the subject. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the book provides useful reading for courses which involve 
supplementary lectures. That it can best be assigned to advanced classes is sufficiently patent 
in the fact that the 148 pages of text are accompanied by some fifty-odd pages of notes and a 
vocabulary of about 4000 words. 

RoBErT H. WILLIAMS 
Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


SCHINNERER, Otto P., Continuing German. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. v—vii; 
text, 3-168; appendix, 171-199; idioms and vocabularies, 203-233; 
index, 235. 


The title, “Continuing German,” aptly describes this very satisfactory second-year gram- 
mar and composition text. Each of its twenty lessons consists of reading text, vocabulary, 
questions, grammatical explanations and exercises, English sentences for translation, and a 
short section called ‘‘Vocabulary Building.” Wilhelm Meyer-Férster’s story of Karl Heinrich 
(of ‘‘Student Prince’’ fame), greatly abridged and simplified, makes easy reading for second- 
year high-school or second-semester college students. At the same time the story appeals 
strongly to their interest, and the vocabulary is suited to student life and German customs. 
The lesson selections vary in length from a page at the beginning to three or more pages near 
the end. Numerous questions provide for adequate oral drill on the vocabulary of the story. 

In each lesson-vocabulary twenty-five words are marked as active words to be learned, 
but among them are a number of words already known to the student from his first term’s 
work. The 500 active words from the author’s Beginning German are ‘‘taken for granted”’ and 
included only in the general vocabulary, which contains a total of “just over 1400 words.” 
Only the active words are used in the various exercises. 

The grammar explanations are briefly stated and well illustrated. Drill on these topics 
takes the form, for the most part, of some sort of completion exercise. The English translation 
exercises are short, but the sentences are carefully constructed from the vocabulary and the 
grammar principles of the lesson without in any way reproducing the sentences of the reading 
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text. A short section in each lesson devoted to vocabulary building does not attempt too much 
in the principles of word formation, but it offers the pupil valuable help in mastering vocabu- 
lary. 

The appendix includes paradigms, lists of all active nouns according to declension, and 
the principal parts of irregular and strong verbs. A grammatical index and a list of active 
idioms arranged in alphabetical order complete the contents of the book. The story is beauti- 
fully illustrated by appropriate drawings at the head of each lesson. 

This is a book that will appeal to the pupil because of its interesting content, and to the 
teacher because of its orderly arrangement of limited but well selected topics. 

OzELLA M. BLANTON 
Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana 


VAUVENARGUES, MARQUIS DE, Réflexions et Maximes. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press (New York: The Macmillan Company), 1935. Linen. 
Price, 40 cents. Note, pp. v—vi; text, 1-73; brief life, 74; bibliography, 75. 


Luc de Clapiers, Marquis of Vauvenargues, was not one of the greatest figures of the 
eighteenth century. When he died at the age of thirty-two in 1747, after a somewhat humble 
record in the army, followed by the devastating attack of smallpox which disfigured his ap- 
pearance and destroyed his hopes for an active career, he left only one volume of four hundred 
pages, published anonymously. Parts of this volume, the Introduction d la connaissance 
humaine, the Conseils d un jeune homme, and the M éditations sur la foi, are as little read today 
as when they first appeared, but the editor of the Cambridge Plain Texts has performed a dis- 
tinct service to teachers of French literature by making available in such attractive, though 
modest and inexpensive format, the Réflexions sur quelques poétes and the immortal Maximes. 

A perusal of the Réflexions cannot fail to leave us with admiration and respect for the 
keenness and sincerity of the author’s literary taste. He admires above all in La Fontaine the 
union of good sense and simplicity. Appreciative of the vigor and energy of Corneille, he never- 
theless prefers the quiet dignity and restraint of Racine: ‘‘The heroes of Corneille often say 
great things without inspiring them; those of Racine inspire them without saying them.” 
Vauvenargues is distinguished from his contemporaries by his perception of the cold and 
pompous declamation of the odes of J. B. Rousseau which were then considered superior to 
Pindar and Horace, and he is no less critical of Quinault’s insipid gallantries. The reader of 
today is, however, a little surprised to observe his concern with Moliére’s ‘“‘negligent and in- 
correct verse’’ and choice of ‘‘too-low subjects,” and likewise his reproach against Boileau 
for having had ‘‘more fire and truth than elevation or delicacy.” 

Many of the Maximes of Vauvenargues remind us of La Rochefoucauld in their bitter 
distillation of wordly wisdom in a form of epigrammatic, metallic concision. “Quand on sent 
qu’on n’a pas de quoi se faire estimer de quelqu’un, on est bien prés de le hair,” or “Il n’ya 
guére de gens plus aigres que ceux qui sont doux par intérét.”’ In general the expression of Vau- 
venargues is less original and picturesque than that of La Bruyére, but there are passages 
reminiscent of the author of Les Caractéres, such as the following: ‘Ce n’est point un grand 
avantage d’avoir l’esprit vif, si on ne l’a juste. La perfection d’une pendule n’est pas d’aller 
vite, mais d’étre réglée.’” Yet there is one essential characteristic which differentiates the 
Maximes of Vauvenargues from those of his two great predecessors, namely the greater op- 
timism of Vauvenargues, his agreement with Pascal that the heart has its reasons which the 
head does not know, and his faith in the passions and the dictates of Nature. As Lanson has 
pointed out, Vauvenargues is a connecting link between Fénelon and Rousseau. 

The editor of this Cambridge Plain Text edition has provided an admirably compact es- 
say of two pages on the author, a summary of important dates in his life, and a suggested 
bibliography. There are no notes, exercises, or vocabulary. In the words of Sainte-Beuve, 
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“Jet us return with Vauvenargues to purity of language, sobriety of thought and moral in- 
tegrity,” grateful to the publishers for having made such a course easier through this timely 
little volume. 


MAXWELL A. SMITH 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Woo Ley, Eimer O. (ed.), Graded German Readings. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.32. Preface, pp. iii-iv; 
text (with footnotes), 3-184; exercises, 185-239; vocabulary, 241-270. 


This collection should prove a welcome addition to materials available for beginners. The 
simplification of the stories used, as well as the careful grading both in vocabulary and con- 
struction, makes it suitable for high-school as well as for college classes. One of the outstanding 
merits of the book is the fact that the author has succeeded so well in giving ‘‘a large propor- 
tion nf selections which have a genuine Germanic flavor.’’ What he terms ‘“‘the somewhat dar- 
ing experiment” of including simplified versions of ““Gudrun”’ and ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ should be 
hailed with joy as an opportunity to give the beginning student some idea of early German 
literature. The epic lends itself particularly well to work with younger students, because it is 
action which best holds their interest. 

The varied material is grouped in an interesting manner. It includes: (1) a collection of 
simplified stories; (2) ‘‘Gudrun’’; (3) Volksgeschichten und Anekdoten; (4) a group of Miinch- 
hausen adventures; (5) a group of Eulenspiegel pranks; (6) ‘“‘Kalif Storch,” by Hauff; (7) ‘Der 
Lindenbaum,”’ by Seidel; (8) ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 

The increase in difficulty from one group to the next is gradual: e.g., the first group of 
stories are told in the present tense, with almost no dependent constructions, while in ‘“‘Gud- 
run”’ the imperfect tense is introduced and the dependent construction appears, though the 
style is still very simple and the sentences are short. In the following group the sentences be- 
come more involved and the number of dependent constructions increases. The same method 
has been followed for the vocabulary. Starting with a basic vocabulary of one hundred words, 
which are indicated in the vocabulary list, the author adds about nine new words or idioms for 
each page; these he explains, together with any difficult constructions, at the foot of each page. 
His plan of starring in the vocabulary such words as are common to two of the word lists and 
which occur four or more times in the text, will make it unnecessary to have students copy 
lists of words to be learned. 

As a result of this careful grading the text will lend itself to extensive as well as intensive 
reading. Since the level of difficulty rises gradually from one group to the next, intensive read- 
ing of one group may be followed by extensive reading of the following, or by special assign- 
ments to bright students. 

The fifty-five pages of exercises have been worked out with great care “‘to test compre- 
hension and to develop reading vocabulary.” They consist of three parts in each case: (1) a 
series of brief and concise German questions on the story; (2) interesting comprehension 
exercises; (3) varied word-study exercises. The omission of accents in the vocabulary list is a 
decided drawback, particularly since the author’s plan calls for the memorizing of words 
marked with an asterisk in the vocabulary, and since the word-study drills (group C) call for 
reading aloud such words as “‘Student”’, ““Anekdote’”’, “Appetit’’, ‘““Musik’’, “Universitat.” 

The large clear print is a great advantage, particularly in a book for beginners. 


KATHARINE E. KUMMERLE 
Walton High School, 
New York City 
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Rok, FREDERICK C. (ed.), Tales of Adventure from Modern French Authors. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1936. Cloth. Price, 90 
cents. Preface, p. v; text, pp. 9-143; notes, 144-158; vocabulary, 159 
176. 

This is a miscellaneous collection of short stories, varying in length from two to eight 
pages. According to the preface, the selection has been made on the basis of appeal to children. 
The authors represent a wide range, including Anatole France, Georges Courteline, Daudet, 
Sand, and Dumas pére. The style varies from the obvious nonsense of Courteline in the little 
sketch Le Petit Malade to the involved phraseology and ironic humor of Daudet’s Le Bandit 
Quastana. There is no doubt of the interest of the passages chosen. It is however permissible 
to doubt whether all of them are within the comprehension limits of very young students. 

The editor in his preface states that notes on the difficulties of the text and a very full 
vocabulary are provided. The notes are in fact abundant, although some of the explanations 
assume considerable general information on the part of the student. Thus Sous l’Empire 
(page 79) is explained simply as ‘‘the Second Empire, under Napoleon IIT (1852-1870).”’ If 
the note is meant for the teacher, it is sufficient; if for a high-school student, it is scarcely ade- 
quate. The omission of any mention of the authors or their literary importance is in keeping 
with the general impression of paucity. Concerning the vocabulary, a few lines chosen at 
random afford sufficient comment. In the first twelve lines of page 135, out of one hundred or 
more words, ten or twelve only are given in vocabulary or notes. The other ninety-odd are 
omitted. Such definitions as are given are not always adequate. Thus in the phrase ‘“‘Les 
dames de bois oubliaient d’agacer et d’égarer les voyageurs,’’ égarer is to be found only in 
the reflexive, with the meaning fo lose one’s way. In brief, it may be said that the stories in- 
cluded in this text are interesting, although of uneven difficulty, and the supplementary ma- 


terials, especially the vocabulary, insufficient. Gacecs B. Fomsansunc 


University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


BuRKHARD, Oscar C., Lesen Sie Deutsch! New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Classroom expressions, 
p. ix; Lessons I-XXV, pp. 3-123; exercises, 127-166; vocabulary, i-xxii. 


This book of twenty-five reading lessons is well graded, beginning with a text made up 
largely of cognates in a half-page selection, and advancing to an adult vocabulary of rather 
difficult words in a three-page story. Many short rhymes, including a few choice short poems 
of Goethe, as well as riddles and proverbs are interspersed in these pages; also many pictures, 
all of which enhance the interest and furnish subjects for oral work. Familiar fairy-tales are 
here, such as ‘‘Rotkappchen”’ and “Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten.”’ At the end of each lesson 
is a list of the idioms used in the reading text, and a vocabulary. A human-geography map is 
found at either end of the book; a third map is strictly geographical. 

Following the reading lessons are forty pages of exercises for oral drill and practice, which 
are graded carefully according to the subject of each text: exercises for filling in, changing 
tense, distinguishing true from false. The word-groups are especially valuable for building up 
vocabulary. Many of these drills could easily become a game in the classroom, or material 
for the German Club. The writer makes it possible to form 196 sentences from the present 
tense of the verb to be, and 512 out of the simple sentence ‘‘Der Vater kauft mir . . .’’ That is 
real drill. 

There are no songs, such as are found in so many of the modern readers, but material 
for singing, such as the Brahms “Wiegenlied,” the dance-song from ‘Hansel und Gretel,” 
and the poem of Heine ‘‘Leise zieht durch mein Gemiit.”’ 

This is a stimulating book, well fitted to accompany Sprechen Sie Deutsch! and emphasiz- 
ing the reading approach. Eva Z. PRICHARD 


Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 
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STIRLING, WILLIAM F., The Pronunciation of Spanish. Cambridge, England: 
University Press (New York: The Macmillan Company), 1935. Cloth. 
x, 88 pp. Price, $1.60. 


This book, primarily intended for students contemplating teaching, seeks “‘to fill a gap 
in Spanish studies” since ‘‘there is no book which deals with Spanish pronunciation, in a 
manner which is particularly adapted for the use of English people.’’ The pronunciation de- 
scribed is ‘“‘educated Castilian, such as is spoken in Madrid to-day.’ The I.P.A., with a few 
innovations, is employed in the broad and narrow transcriptions. 

A chapter each deals with the use of phonetic symbols and the production of sounds. 
There follow three chapters on eight vowels and their combinations. Symbols for these and the 
nearest equivalent English and French vowels appear on two cardinal vowel diagrams. The 
six chapters treating the consonants are illustrated with twenty-one profile sections. For most 
sounds there are: examples, words and their transcriptions; description, physiological; articu- 
lation, suggestions for producing the sound and comparisons with English; and exercises, 
practice words and syllables, and contrasts between English and Spanish. Stress and length, 
intonation (with diagrams), and phonetic texts occupy the last three chapters. 

The author is optimistic about Spanish pronunciation. Many sounds are labelled easy to 
learn; others appear so by implication. Some of the reasons why they are easy seem question- 
able and contradictory. For instance, it is doubtful that [f] and [w] differ from English only 
in the energy required in their articulation. It is curious that while some sounds are said to be 
easy because they have English equivalents, others are said to be easy because they do not 
have English equivalents ({o}, [rr], and some of the diphthongs). A few sounds are called easy 
for no assigned reason (|a], [c]}, [3], [m]}). The plosives 6, d, and g are considered difficult, but 
it is suggested that they can be mastered by first learning the fricatives. Unfortunately the 
fricatives are difficult too, and their neglect constitutes ‘‘one of the chief faults of foreigners 
speaking Spanish.’’ Similarly contradictory is the advice given for [g], that is, to learn [x] first, 
since it is repeated in reverse order in discussing the latter. 

Several statements and implications seem inaccurate. Unstressed front vowels “‘must be 
as well articulated as when stressed.’’ This might lead the uninitiated to stress the unstressed 
syllables. Unstressed back vowels are not mentioned. ‘‘In Spanish there are eight diphthongs,” 
among which are included, without supporting proof, two new ones, eo and ao. No reason is 
advanced for the exclusion of the eight diphthongs beginning with semi-consonants. However, 
the author concludes with the statement: ‘‘Other diphthongs of all kinds are formed in con- 
nected speech.’’ This ambiguity could have been avoided by stating the principles of diph- 
thongization. Triphthongs are not mentioned. The definitions of elision and synalepha do not 
exclude syneresis, a term only briefly mentioned. No mention is made of dieresis. The author 
states that ‘‘there are three n’s in Spanish’’ but presents a fourth one two pages later. It is 
surprising to learn that alveolar n is “exactly like the English n.’’ If ‘‘z is aways pronounced 
(| why list a special symbol for the voiced interdental? “When a consonant is doubled ortho- 
graphically (except /), it is pronounced long.’’ This seems to refer to doubling brought about 
by a prefix (innato). If the rule applies only to words, as the examples indicate, the exception 
is needless because / is not doubled under such circumstances. Is the rule applicable to other 
consonants besides n and c? Two of the words cited (obviar, subvenir) do not come under the 
rule. If the rule was intended to apply also to connected discourse the exception is erroneous, 
since the length of double / as in el lobo has not been found to differ from that of other double 
consonants. The statement that apical s “‘is used by most English people and in the greater 
part of Spain’’ is incredible. The author seems to favor yeismo when he writes: ‘“‘Many of the 
best educated Castilians, particularly those who come from Madrid, use [j] instead of [A].”’ 
This assertion is unfounded, and assuredly, to borrow a phrase from the book, “‘it is not Cas- 
tilian to do so.’’ However, “the student is advised to use [A] always, until he has attained a 
very fluent pronunciation, when he will be able to judge for himself, by observing the speech of 
Spaniards, whether it would be better to substitute [j].”’ 
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Some of the examples used have no place in a Spanish textbook. Under each vowel appear 
practice syllables ending with plosives such as up, ub, ut. Do these syllables occur in Spanish? 
Several of the practice words are rare, for example: jirel, iam-nam, nudo, albogue, ahuehuete, 
zendo, palmacristi, alaju. While the phonetic composition of words is unrelated to their fre- 
quency, it is impractical to teach words of such rarity, especially when more common words 
would have served the purpose equally well. 

It is regrettable that the author did not clarify his position regarding several important 
problems. His failure to state whether five, seven, or eight vowels are to be taught is serious. 
The broad transcriptions used for the exercises show only five, while the narrow transcriptions 
used for the majority of the phonetic texts show eight. The linking of consonants is treated in 
the normal way. The author warns the student that the quality of final vowels often depends 
on whether the final consonant goes with the following vowel or not. However, in the narrow 
transcriptions final vowels remain unchanged irrespective of the disposition of the final conso- 
nants. Though there are good reasons for both views, the narrow transcriptions are not con- 
sistent with the author’s exposition. 

Among the meritorious features of the book, the first is conciseness. With rare exceptions 
the discussions are clear and to the point. An example of this is the chapter on stress and 
length, which presents the minimum essentials in less than four pages. The cardinal vowel 
system of Daniel Jones is here for the first time applied to Spanish. The comparisons and con- 
trasts between Spanish and English sounds, words, and phrases reveal good planning and in- 
genuity. There are excellent examples of differences between sounds. More differences and 
fewer equivalences would have increased the usefulness of the book. Aspiration is expertly 
handled. The script passages are varied and accurate save for a few inconsistencies (no stress 
indicated, {62; no voiced s, §172, iand ii). The contribution of most positive value is the chap- 
ter on intonation. Using a system of dots, the author skillfully presents the fluctuation of pitch 
in words, phrases, various types of sentences, and finally in a passage of connected text. This 
marks a considerable improvement over what has appeared in previous elementary texts. 

In America, the usefulness of this work is restricted. It fails to equal the merit of previous 
textbooks and confines the comparisons to English pronunciation. However, its distinctive 
features commend it to careful consideration. 

S. N. TREVINO 
The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


ROSTAND, EDMOND, Cyrano de Bergerac. Edited by Leslie Ross Méras. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. In- 
troduction, pp. vii—xvi; text (notes at bottom of page), 1-235; abbrevia- 
tions, 237; vocabulary, 239-282. 


This new edition of Cyrano de Bergerac is certainly the finest that we have to date. On 
the other hand, the question might be raised whether it comes at the right hour. Rostand has 
lost among the younger generation the trumpeting popularity that he enjoyed up to the eve 
of the war. The war has made him sound thin, loud, and often in mediocre taste. Without 
going as far as M. Julien Benda (. . . “cette fanfare de gallicité, cette curée de l’étranger que 
l’on sonne au coin du feu avec M. Rostand . . .’’) it is certain that the majority of French 
people nowadays, and especially the younger ones, feel a certain sense of shame at Rostand’s 
shameless patriotism, as if, like his Chantecler, he strutted. 

However, it is true that Cyrano sounds less hollow than others of Rostand’s plays. Once 
one has overcome the slight irritation caused by many useless words and countless neologisms 
which did not survive the play, one soon begins to enjoy this immense ‘‘gasconnade.”’ For if it 
is true, as Dr. Méras points out in his preface and in his notes, that Cyrano was almost a 
Parisian and was never born in the Bergerac of the Dordogne, it is more true that the Cyrano 
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of the tradition and of the play is a Gascon, revels in the fact, and gets all his color and “‘go”’ 
from being born and raised on the banks of the Dordogne. 

The play will always offer many difficulties and disappointments to foreign students be- 
cause it should be acted. Its excuse and its very life are in action: in that truculent ‘‘accent 
du midi,’’ which the great Coquelin used in all his performances of Cyrano, and without which 
the play is indeed a flat affair; in the strutting, the exaggerations, the noise, and the sentimen- 
tality. And so Cyrano, one of the least subtle or delicate of French plays, is one of the hardest 
to read. Yet, when all is said and done, students in drama classes must read Cyrano. 

The present edition is exceptional in its presentation and in its excellent notes, which 
represent careful research and considerable erudition; in fact, they record the whole history 
of the epoch of the Précieuses and of the Thirty Years’ War in a style never tame, often with a 
touch of humour, as in the note on page 24, where the editor, speaking of ‘‘la porte de Nesles,”’ 
“to which traditions attached such bloodthirsty legends,”’ adds: ‘‘the site is now occupied by 
the Institute of France.” 

I should like, most respectfully, to offer a few rectifications: page 4, note 10: the plural 
of chevau-léger is not chevaux-légers, but chevau-légers ; page 40, note 23: the use of the imperfect 
subjunctive amputasse, adds no dignified tone: it was the only possible form, especially at that 
time; page 49, note 73: May I suggest that the word ‘‘deed”’ is not a good translation for geste 
here: ‘‘gesture’’ seems better although there is no true translation for geste: ‘‘but think of the 
gesture!’’ would approximately render the exclamation; page 64, note 15: miche is not neces- 
sarily coarser than bread: the word is applied to round loaves; pain would be a long loaf. 
In fact miche may be applied to a very small round loaf like a large bun (which must be the 
case here since we are in a pastry shop). There is often a shallow slit or groove in the middle 
of a miche, made in the dough with the blunt edge of the knife; page 95, note 23: Don Quichot 
is never spelled thus in French: this is a liberty that Rostand took, as otherwise his verse 
would be too long by half a foot; page 169, note 1: JI] n’a plus que les yeux is said of people 
whose faces are haggard, so that the eyes seem to occupy most of the face; same page, note 3: 
gueux does not here mean of ‘‘ragged beggar’ or ‘“‘scoundrel’’: it simply means “quite poor,”’ 
and is evidently a reference to the famous Gascon saying: ‘“‘En Gascogne, tout le monde est 
noble et gueux’’; page 185, note 8: Balthasar is not a vulgar word like gueuleton ; it has reference 
to Belshazzar’s feast. In point of fact, the cadet, having said gueuleton and seeing Roxane, cor- 
rects himself and uses the most magnificent word which he knows, Balthasar; page 207, note 
11: drollos does not mean ‘‘rascals.’’ In Gascon, « drollo means only ‘‘a boy,”’ “‘a lad.’’ Cyrano 
shouts to the Gascons: ‘‘Courage, do not retreat, my lads!’’ 

ADOLPHE J. DICKMAN 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, W yoming 


Rose, Ernst, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung auf kulturgeschichtlicher 
Grundlage. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Cloth. xviii, 363 pp. 
Price, $2.75. 


Professor Rose is to be congratulated for having brought forth this work which now makes 
available an American text for college courses in the history of German literature. From the 
full title, listed above, it is readily apparent that the newer approaches have been given due 
recognition. More than mere history of mere literature is touched upon—the sociological ele- 
ment is given its just due, insofar as that is possible. Any historical survey is a living testimony 
of the author’s acceptance of certain facts and names as fundamental, and his rejection of 
others as of minor import. Even so, it would be hard to find fault with the content of this book. 
The quotation of the first two lines of the Hildebrandslied, on the other hand, as an example of 
an “Old High German dialect” is unfortunate, since the first line is extremely contaminated 
with low German forms. Professor Rose’s use of ss when writing German words in Latin 
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script, e.g., Aufrisz (p. iii), and in other examples in the index, is incorrect (cf. Duden, Recht- 
schreibung, p. 12). 

It is readily apparent that nothing has been spared to make the book exceedingly attrac- 
tive in every respect—and that brings the one disappointment that the reviewer cannot help 
but voice. A book of this type should find its proper sphere of greatest usefulness in the stu- 
dent’s personal library. The relatively high price makes it extremely likely that most instruc- 
tors and students will prefer to see it relegated to the reserve shelf, while a less expensive Ger- 
man edition of a literary history will be the one purchased by the student. 

Curtis C. D. Vat 
University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 


Cooper, N., A New Book of French Verse, with Comprehension Exercises. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Flexible cloth. Price, 35 
cents. Preface, pp. 3-4; text (with exercises) 1-45, 7-63. 


This English publication contains forty-five short selections of French poetry by Victor 
Hugo, Francis Jammes, Albert Glatigny, Charles Guérin, Jean Richepin, Catulle Mendés, 
Eugéne Manuel, and others. The collection is intended to prepare the student for the type of 
comprehension test used by the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, a counter- 
part of the College Entrance Examination Board. The selections, offering considerable variety 
of structure and rhyme (not omitting ‘‘vers libres’’), are brief, averaging twenty to twenty- 
five lines. They have been chosen with a view to presenting striking, touching, or edifying 
pictures. Some of these are very beautiful: for example, ‘‘Le Tableau de famille,”’ a family 
group portrayed with the tender simplicity which marks the poetry of Francis Jammes; 
the classic and tragic beauty of ‘‘Le Consentement,’’ by Catulle Mendés; the rapid and vivid 
recital of “‘L’Exécution” by Albert Glatigny; the plastic loveliness of “A la Fontaine” by 
Charles Guérin, and ‘‘Pastel d’une Jeune Fille,’’ by Camille Mauclair. There is a quaint pic- 
ture of Amsterdam by Francis Jammes, and a charming one of a French town by Henri de 
Régnier, several portraits in verse, episodes of love, war, suffering, charity, with children ap- 
pearing in many of them. 

The special feature of the work is found in the questions which accompany each selection. 
These questions are in English, and test comprehension, effectively, it would seem, though one 
might think that, they would do that and something more, if they were in French. At first very 
simple, and covering all of the poem, they become progressively more difficult, and deal only 
with selected portions of it. The questions on the last four poems were actually used in ex- 
aminations. There is only an occasional note, or word glossed. 

The booklet is a convenient, inexpensive collection of fairly easy poems, which form a 
good introduction to the study of French poetry, and are of intrinsic merit. 

RUSSELL P. JAMESON 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Canti Carnascialeschi del Rinascimento. A cura di Charles S. Singleton. Bari, 
Italy: Laterza, 1936. Paper. 498 pp. Price, 40 lire. 


Mr. Singleton’s work is a marked contribution to the basis of our understanding of the 
Florentine Renaissance. The whole question of literature as a function of the mores of these 
times has fast acquired critical editions from which to work—popular poetry of all sorts, 
laudi, epigrams, joust poems, romances of chivalry; and in this array the series, Scrittori 
d'Italia, with an encouraging nod from Signor Croce, has had a large share. Hence it is fitting 
that the Canti Carnascialeschi should appear in the familiar covers, to be followed shortly by 
the volume of Machiavelli which will contain his five carnival songs. With those of Lorenzo, 
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published in this same series, and with the three hundred, or thereabouts, which Mr. Singleton 
has carefully chosen, we lack only a hundred or so of less importance. Even if they are not 
worth publishing, an index by capoversi would be welcome. 

The volume is well organized. In the first section, comprising about half the collection, 
are the anonymous /rionfi and canzone, arranged as nearly as possible in chronological order; 
in the second, those of known authorship, arranged by chronology from Agnolo Divizio to Il 
Lasca and including such well-known writers as Nardi, Giambullari, Gelli and Varchi. 

Hitherto there has been no source for quoting these curious erotic poems except the manu- 
scripts and the extremely rare early editions. Scholars will be grateful for this reliable edition, 
for which the editor has collated all available manuscripts and stampati. Indication of these 
sources is difficult to manage when they are so varied, but Mr. Singleton has devised a clever 
table to show them in their relative critical value for each poem. The table requires all five 
fingers for manipulation (canzona, capoverso, table, list of manuscripts, list of editions); per- 
haps the reader might have been saved a finger or two if the key numbers had been put under 
each poem as well as with the capoverso. 

A lengthy discussion of all this material is needed, and we hope Mr. Singleton will pro- 
vide it in time. It should be synthesized in a study which takes account of both the music and 
the painting of the period. Indeed we are ready for a synthesis of the whole culture of Florence 
during the years of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento, which mark the apogee of its bril- 
liance and, it should be remarked, the emergence of the canti carnascialeschi.* 

REGINALD F, FRENCH 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


BREUL, Kari, Cassell’s New German-English Dictionary. Thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged by J. Heron Lepper and Rudolph Kottenhahn. 
Students’ Edition. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1936. 
Cloth. xv, 813 pp. Price, $1.88. 


The reviewer remembers the thrill of pride which he felt when, as a student, he became 
the owner of a brand-new copy of the New German Dictionary by Elizabeth Weir—the first 
edition of Cassell’s. It had been published years before—in 1888. Its German-English part 
then contained 640 pages. Eighteen years after the first appearance of the dictionary a new edi- 
tion, by Professor Kar! Breul of the University of Cambridge, was issued (somewhat improved 
in 1909). The work had now grown to 797 pages in its German-English part. Unfortunately 
the reformed spelling of 1902 was not followed in all details (¢hun, etc.). The Cassell dictionary, 
in the Weir and Breul forms, either under the name of the original English publisher or of 
Heath, seems to have become the standard German dictionary with American college youth, 
in spite of the claims of a very few rivals published at about the same price. More pretentious 
dictionaries, like Baumann’s Hand- und Schulausgabe of Muret-Sanders, cost very much more. 
There is, however, a most excellent dictionary (German-English part only) between Breul’s 
and the German work just mentioned; it is by one of the best of our college teachers, the late 
Professor H. C. G. Brandt of Hamilton College (reviewed in the Modern Language Journal, 
November, 1926). Some comparison between the new Cassell and Brandt would be profitable 
if space permitted. 

The volume before us is the thoroughly revised German-English part (the other part will 
come later). It is still in a smallish type, but beautifully and clearly printed. On the thin, 


* Text and notes are remarkably free from printer’s errors: note, however, ‘“‘Puntormo,” 
Pp. 479. The titles in capitals show an uncalled-for variety of accent-marks: DEE (p. 253) but 
DEE (p. 131); PERU’ (p. 441), ETA’ (p. 240), SOFFI (p. 183). If the printers have no norm, 
it is high time to establish one. Is it not reasonable to insist that if accents are necessary in the 
text, they are just as necessary in titles, and should be used there in exactly the same manner? 
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opaque paper, it makes a book which is very convenient to carry. It has only sixteen pages 
more than the corresponding part of the previous edition, but room has been found for a great 
many new words from the sciences and other fields. The illustrative phrases and idioms are 
still there—with improvements. The dictionary is so well known from the older editions that 
there would be no point in telling all about its new form. 

The pronunciation is now indicated (using the system of the International Phonetic 
Association). This is done for all head-words, though for a multitude of German vocables the 
pronunciation is self-evident from their printed form; with these nothing is gained by space- 
consuming phonetic transcriptions. More space might also have been saved for new words by 
omitting a great many perfectly evident compounds, like Lichtjahr. 

The dialects have furnished some of the new words (Lduschen, Tiifte ‘“‘potato,”’ etc.). 
Recent political history accounts for Vélkerbund, Kriegsschuldliige, Nationalsozialismus, 
Gleichschaltung, and so many more; compounds with Film- are numerous; Radio with A nsager, 
Lautstdrkeregler, etc., is there; Anlasser and a mass of other automobile terms, like Wind- 
schutzscheibe, Park platz, Verkehrsampel, and the fairly onomatopeeic Auspufftopf, are in their 
places. The Grammophon was in danger of becoming obsolete before it appeared, along with 
Schall platte, in the newest Cassell. Miscellaneous new words of every degree of importance 
turn up everywhere in the book: Armbanduhr, Kartei (Kartothek), Laubenkolonie, Lippenstift, 
Reissverschluss, Schnappschuss, Staubsauger, Summer (on phone), Vitamin, and so forth. Many 
‘‘Verdeutschungen”’ of foreign words are included, but extremes are avoided—Relativitats- 
theorie is not yet Beztiglichkeitsanschauungsgesetz. The dictionary does not claim to help the 
student through all of Stefan George, let us say. Formations like vélkisch, volkhaft, volklich, 
turn up in this new edition. But the advanced student must not expect to find here—nor in 
any dictionary—much of the new vocabulary of certain posing jargoneers nor even less 
puzzling words like Wesensschau, Blickschau, handsam, Grundhaltung, Seeltentum, etc., some of 
which have become common enough. 

Words etymologically connected are still put in the same paragraph, so that the student 
will not always find compounds in strict alphabetical order, as in Brandt. Misprints are very 
rare (as drollich). 

The earlier edition of Cassell distributed in this country during the last thirty years made 
wide concessions to the usage of ‘‘United Statesers’’ in spellings and in the English meanings 
for German words. Americanization went as far as this: under /eben was given es lebe der Prasi- 
dent! es lebe Amerika! whereas the Victorian edition of 1888 had here es lebe die Koénigin! es 
lebe England! The 1936 edition is again frankly and appropriately British with es lebe der 
Kénig! es lebe England! The British character of the newest edition is consistent—American 
English is rarely represented. For Giiterwagen our student no longer finds “freight car,’’ but 
must make what he can out of “‘luggage-van”’ (1888: ‘“‘goods-van’’), a term which also covers 
the German word inadequately. Are we to get later on another special American edition of 
the Cassell? 

We welcome our old friend Cassell in the new form. With the American Brandt we have 
two excellent modern dictionaries within the reach of the average student’s pocketbook. It is 
not inappropriate to warn our students against the purchase of the 1888 edition of Cassell by 
Elizabeth Weir, which is still being sold by two American firms—under other names than 
Cassell’s (or Heath’s). 

CHARLES A. WILLIAMS 
The University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 





